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| ON IRISH TIMBER. 


db traveller who has had an op- 
portunity of viewing the produc. 
tions of uature in various regions, 
must be struck with the contrast be- 
een the wonderful luxuriance of 
Tropical vegetation, and that which 
takes place after passing the bounda- 
ries of the temperate zones. Adamn- 
wa found on the banks of the Sene- 
|, several trecs from 65 to 78 feet 
iw circumference, and braving the 
tremendous convulsions of a thousand 
si the great chesnut of Mount 
, whose trunk of 204 feet in 
circumference, and ample shade, 
gems placed on the confines of ‘icé 
axl flame, in order to exhibit the 
various powers of nature. ‘To these 
we muy oppose the dwarf willow, 
with a stem of only two or three in- 
ches the only woody speciesof plant 
discovered in the inhospi- 

table regions of Spitzbergen. 

In England a sweet chesnut has 
grown in Hertfordshive, to 42 feet 
@ circumference, and another at 
Trotworth, in Glocestershire to 44 
fet 4inches. The Cowthrope oak, 
Dear Wetherby, Yorkshire, to 48 

; Boddington oak, in the vale 

r, to 42 feet, and another 

% Broomfield Park, in the year 
164, measured 68 feet in girt, 

notwithstanding the many 

ts which have been advane- 

“ito the contrary, the following 

scem to prove satisfac- 
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torily, that Ireland is capable of 

ucing large timber. In the 
year 1793, there was cut dewn on 
the estate of Wm. Hoey, esq. at 
Dunganstown, three chesnuts, one 
of which measured 16 feet 6 inches, 
another 15 feet, and a third 14 
feet 3 inches in girt; the length of 
one was 24 feet, and the other 36. 
At Portmore Park, on the shore 
of Lough Neagh, its the county of 
Antrim, there was an oak growing 


’ within the memory of some persons 


yet alive, that may stand in com- 
parison with the before-mentioned 
celebrated trees of England; The 
trunk of this tree was 42 feet girt, 
and 25 feet long to the first branch, 
‘ove of the branches made into: an 
Axletree for a bleach-mill, sold at 
" @9. the remainder of the near.’ 
ri built a lighter, called the Royal 
a 


k, which carried 40 tons; this’ 


was. sold for £30. oak timber at 
that time sold for ts. 6d, per foot. 
Our correspondent informs us the 
timber brought'497. but the bark 
being sold with other bark of the 
pack. what it brought is not exaetly 
uown, Were more instances ne- 
cessary to that the climate of 
Ireland seems peculiarly favourable 
to the growth of large timber, it 
would be easy to produce them. 
Gur country has been long famous 
for the solidity and strength of its 
oak; we need not therefore travel 
abroad for this useful tree, onr own 
woods produce in the greys bun- 
dance the bast kind of ; but 
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few people are aware that there are 
three konds of oak, indigenous to 
the soil, and that the fame of Irish 
oak timber depends altogether on 
that of the best quality being the 
most common, the first. and best, 
Quercus Robur, Mart Flo. Rust. t. 10. 
is characterized by the acorns, sitting 
on long stalks, and the leaves close 
to the branches; this is well known 
in the British dock-yards, and bears 
the highest price. The second, Quer. 
cus sessiliflora Mart, Flo. Rost. 
t. 14. is the quickest growing tree, 
has coarse grained timber of little 
value, and is characterized by the 
acorns sitting closeto the branches, 
and Jarge leaves or stalks. The third 
Durmast Gak, Mart. Fla. Rustica t. 
12. ix asmall crooked growing tree, a 
variety of the last ; and recloned on 
account of its small size and crevked 
Umber of little value. 

Let any one look at plantations 
made some years, and wherever the 
trees haye met a soil suitable to their 
roots, he will find they have exceed- 
ed the expectations of the planter, 


and promise to give a good profit, 


for the land and expenses; indeed 
it appears that the most powerful 
cause against the growth of large 
timber, i> the desire for converting 
every tree into money, and if. gen- 
tlemen would ferego the present 
advantage, and not be so often per- 
suaded.to cot trees before they had 
attained their. full size, a succeed- 
ig generation might have the plea- 
sure of seeing our country adored 
with as large trees as most others, 
Belore a tree is doomed to fall, the 
owner should calculate whether it 
is improving, has attained its highest 
pecfection, or is going te decay. 
The first is as plainly shown by 
abundance of large leaves, as - good 
health by a vigorous pulse in the bu- 
raan smbject, while sunall leaves with 
rotlimg extremities to the branches, 
as clearly indicate its decline, and 
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that itis only encumbring that 

on which a thriving progeny mj 
arise. It has been determined 

“« great trees grow more timber jg 
a year than small ones ; for if'a coy 
of one sixth of an inch is laid on ai 
round, then the timber added tp 
the bedy every year is its 
multiplied by the thickness of the 
coat, and by the girth, and there. 
fore the thicker the tree is, the more 
timber is added.” .“ If profit be 
considered, a tree ought to be cut 
down and sold, when the annual 
increase in value by its growth, is 
less than the annual interest of the 
money it would sell for. This being 
admitted we have only to inguite 
into the apnual increase in the va 
lue.” 

“ Before I quit this subject, I must 
beg leave to take natice of another 
great evil which is of so much com 
sequence tothe pubiic, as to deserve 
their utmost attention; which is 
that of cutting dowa the oaks in the 
spring of the year, at the time 
when the sap is flowing. This is 
done for the sake of the bark, which 
will then peel easily off, and for the 
sake of this, I think there is a law, 
whereby people are obliged to cut 
down their timber at this season. 
But by so doing, the timber is wot 
half so durable as that which is fel 
led in the winter, so that those ships, 


_which have been built of this spring 


cn’. timber, have decayed more in 
seven or eight years, than others 
which were built with timber eat 
in winter, have done in twenty 6 
thirty. And this our nei,hbours the 
French have experienced, andthere- 
fore have wisely ordered that the 
bark should be taken off the tees 
standing, at the proper time, — 
the trees are left to the next, 
sometimes until the second winter 
before they are cut down ; the . 
timber of these are found to be more 
durable and better for use, than 
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-treeswhich have not been» , 


” eT 

The Count de Buffon has deter- 
nived by a series of experiments 

d with the greatest accu- 
racy, that barking of trees standing, 
i¢ attended with the most Leneficial 
elects in augmenting the strength 
of timber. 

Apiece ofa tree which had been 
harked standing, 14 feet 6 inches 

» weighing 242ib. broke 
under 7940lb. A piece from a 
smilar wee, but uubarked, and of 
the same dimensions, weighing 234ib. 
broke ander 73201b. 

A similar piece of barked, weight 
#0lb, broke under 8362\b, 

Itscompanioa unbarked, weight 
%6lb, broke under 7385\b, 

Two others of the same dimea- 
sions supposed the best timber, the 
barked, weighing 263ib, bore, be- 
fore it broke, YOiGlb. ~The unbark- 
edpiece, weighing 238ib, broke un- 
der 7500ib, , 

The above trials are sufficient to 
show that wood stripped of its bark; 
aad dried standing, is always héa- 
vier, and considerably stronger, thaa 
wood kept in its bark. 

That the sacrilice of the timber 
forthe sake of the bark is totally 
vanecessary is also proved by the 
experiments of both Mr, Biggin and: 
Mr. Davy. 

Comparative scale of barks, by 
(i, Bigyin, esq. i 

anning principle (in grains) from 

Ifa pint of infusion. 

PO se” one Nas Sibbe \ipeeitiese MOD 

Huntingdon or Leicester willow ... 109 

cutin Spring ... ... «ese +. 108 
DEMIR css. sis weer cok ae 


Spanish Chesnut ... i. ... 98 
Ash ., 


° e+e eee ee eee 8 = eee oe 82 
| ES Le sa. tO 


Poplar... fas Soe 


i Sub's odt te 
Mountain ‘Ash 4... 10. ose see 60 
Chemet § s..06as ae! Sore 


cut in.Winter §.... ... ..0 80 
See Phil. Tran. for 1799, p. 263, 
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+.» -<By Mr, Davy’s Experiments. 
Grains of 
Tannin. 

An ounce of the white cortical 

layer of old Oak Bark aie 
sce vce N@QUME CIM, con coe wus, OF 
Spanish Chesnut ... ... «+. 68 
... Leicester Willow ... «2 os. 79 
An ounce of the whole bark of Oak 29 
Spanish Chesnut 21 
Leicester Willow 33 
ean. <smathe.. teal cule. adele 2 aici a 
Sicilian Sumack 78 
sss use eee ee) Malaga Sumack 79 
An ounce of Souchong Tea ... 48° 
Green Tea... 41 


Phil. Tran. for 1803, p. 239. 


bt 
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es 
Eqs yous pon xabils. 
Sit not upon a Bushel. 


i he symbol, though rather more 
retired than its predecessor, 
yet promises no great difficulty in 
the investigation. In order to attain 
to this moral x, y—this thing yet 
unknown—fet us proceed to consider 
that which is known. A ‘bushel, 
then, isa vessel appointed for the mea- 
surement of certain goods, a pur- 
pose, from which in the establish- 
ment of the just economist it will 
not be diverted. In fact, the lead- 
ing principle of a well regulated 
household is, that every thing be 
applied to its appropriate use, and to 
none other; where this useful prin- 
ciple is violated, we may naturally 
expect to find poverty the reigning 
mistress. i 

By extending the application of 
this principle, we have a precept, 
which we muy profitably employ 


-in the brief form of its symbol, 


‘ Apply every thing to its proper 
use.” But, though this precept may 
have been conceived to originate in 


observations made withig the limit- 
ed sphere of a househ ne li- 
cation needs not to be limite 
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to: it might be applied to the great 
family of a kingdom, and, if enforced, 
might, nay, must, be found profi- 


table. To pursue this very inte- 
resting, this solemnly important part 
of the subject, might lead to the 
displeasure of those, who would cer- 
tainly be offended, and as certainly 
not mended: let us therefore confine 
our attention to the probable and 
possible, and endeavour to produce 
some beneficial efiects on the minds 
of those, whom we can influence, 
through the mean of common sense. 
Within the circle of our own 
little world, we may see many gross 
violations of this precept. What 
can be more glaring, more produc- 
tive of ridicule, than a case, which 
any one ‘may imagine for himse'f, 
and which will not seem beyond 
prone j—-that of aman, who, 
ving become almost an amphi- 
bious animal by long service at sea, 
at length forsakes that service, and, 
having secured reputation for rid, 
ing the waves, would fain extend 
it, aad grasps at the fame of a rider 
of horses. Under this generous im- 
pulse, he mounts, and must coura- 
geously surveys the roads, bkm- 
boldened by success, he trots, and 
aiming still higher,—* he will be a 
soldicr,”——a_ soldier on horseback, 
though not able to see beyond his 
borse’s ears—a light horseman, though 
rather too fat to be a running foot- 
mau! ! 
A. character, like this, presented 
with all its absurdities collected into 
one view, May seem beyond reality : 
but the accurate observer of may- 
kind will. allow it to be p-obable, 
a faithful sketch of what may be; 
and, if such characters are not more 
frequently noticed, the cause is, that 
the ridiculous is in geveral softened 
by a mixture of some \ aluable quylifi- 
cations, 
Of such a character, whether the 
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misapplication of talent has arig, 
from bad advice of Others, of j 
rance in himself, it may be 
said, “ The bushel has been sq 
on.” Such a misapplication how, 
ever leads but to absurdity and coq. 
sequently exposes a man mefely to 
ridicule. 

More serious consequences mys 
result, when this misapplication of 
talent, and misdirection of the mind 
takes place in the important pursuij 
in life. The process is obvious, ay 
unhappily, of too frequent oceyy. 
rence. A_ child exbnibits some 
marks of sprightliness and docility: 
it is extolled by its parents gpd 
friends and is urarked out for the 
lawn-sigeves, or the wool pack, 
When sent to school, he shows some 
quickness and application.* — This, 
to experienced persons, a slender 
ground, strengthens expectation, 
By this time he has become posses» 
ed of a high opinion of his own 
qualificativus: and can he entertain 
aiy doubt of them, when he has 
been so often informed of them 
those most consummate judges, bis 
aunts, perhaps, or his grandam 
ma? 

In his course tlirough the aniver- 
sity, circumstanves may place amo 
derate degree of faine within bis 
reach, and coutmbate to build hin 
up in the opinion of bis own @& 
eellencies. One thing only is watt 
ing to rivet the delusion for fife, bis 
commencing his career in the we 
among persons, whose studits have 
not lain in the same course with 
his, and whose judgments lie come 


a 


*It is not meant here, eo 
and ication are not promising *® 
ict, but that the degree of them 
which gives such hopes to fond param 
and partial friends, and is so commen 





‘among boys, does not warrant the vey, 


extrayagant hopes it excites. 
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quently ipsa Dhees.: mene 

rempora uiarity, he m 
blew 2p sith sear’ m The partia- 
jay, natural to parents and friends, 
ind secured to him constant forbear- 
poe in his boyish days: bus these 
causes now no longer exist; he has 
pushed forward to secure adnirers 

the world;.a degree of talent, 
thatadorned by modesty would have 
commanded respect, obtains bim 
respect for a while ; but the gloss of 
novelty wears away ; his applauders 
gradually lessen, aud he wears away 
imo insignificance. ‘The evil how- 
ever is dove, the deep impression 
af hisimportance is not to be erased 
from his own mind, se ip loss of 
ppularity, which should be consi- 
Sake hic as a proof of error or 
deficiency in himself, is ascribed to 
want of discernment, or to envy in 
others, 

From similar causes, many, who 
might have been useful in various de- 
partments of life, have been. sent 
alrifton the world as starved poet- 
asters, or hireliug pamphieteers, 
exposed to the inevitable alternatite 
of struggling on ins penury, or of 
tubbing off all moral principle in 
thesiruggle, How justly worthy of 
pily We may conceive some of these 
‘tims to pareutal partiality to have 





been!! Had they been taught to. 


appreciate their capacity justly, or 
lad they been left “ sae nak eXx- 
rtion to find their proper place in 
they scale of merjt, they might have 
attained to respectability, or at least 
lave escaped disappointment and 
contempt, 
The consideration of — 
Quid ferre recusent, 
Quid valeant humeri— 
* precept of nearly similar import 
with that cptiiained- th the Symbol, 
ever present to our minds, 


if we Would avoid just ridicule and 
faceful miscarriage ; we should 
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each for ourselves, strivé,»to apply 
the vessel to its proper use; and 
parents should be led by a sense-of 
duty, as well as.the interest of the 
child to keep in view this precept in 
its training and destination, 

This explanation of the Symbol 
appears to me obvious and natural : 
it may not seem so to others. - That 
the various tastes of our readers ma 
have some chance of being suited, 
the following opinions: of different 
expositors are laid before them.— 
Lilius Gyraldus assumes .the word 
Choenix, or bushel, to signify: the 
quantity necessary for the consump- 
tien of one day, and infers the 
instruction of the precept to be, that 
aman is not to rest contented with 
having acquired what is needful for 
the present, but to extend his view 
to the future also. This he con- 
ceives to be well expressed in the 
figurative precept, which forbids 
sitting on the measure, as though it 
were to be applied no more to its 
peruse. Picusof Mirandula expounds 
it thus, that, measuring all things 
by our reason, we should order all 
our actions by rule and measure. 
In this he evidently supposes the 
measuring vessel to be an emblem 
of the reasoning part in man, and 
the perversion of it to improper uses 
will then aptly signify the abuse 
of the understanding. 


"OpmgoPins ytridaivas pen byte 
Keep not Swallows under thy Roof. 


The coincidence of this pre- 
cept with the popular superstition 
concerning swallows, would seem to 
warrant the idea, that the vulgar 


notion is but a misunderstood accep- 


tance of the Pythagorean Symbol. 

The existence of the superstition at 

so great a distance of time from 

the delivery of the’ sup- 
to be its basis, wi.! 

ut a slight objection to those, who 
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consider, «how strongly the minds 
of different and distant ages resemble 
each other in their weaknesses and 
vices. “Itis, in fact, the same mind 
operated on at ditlerent mtervals by 
nearly similar causes; and the off- 
spring of ignorance have been 
ever remarkable fora family-resem- 
dlance. 

Hence, the same error has been no- 
ticed to lead men captive in places 
and ages the most remote, where no 
suspicion of tradition or direct in- 
struction can be conceived: for in- 
stance, the sacrifices to Moloch no- 
ticed by the sacred historian in the 
early ages of the world, and the 
human sacrifices among the Mexi- 
cans, whose empire, according to a 
very reasonable supposition, could 
not have kad existence many ages, 
before the period of its discovery. 
Besides, many errors are evidently 
traditionary, and the investigation of 
the many points of resemblance be- 
tween the superstitious practices and 
opinions of elder times, and those 
which wow prevail, would furnish 
no uninteresting object for pursuit. 

In Hamlet, [Horatio says of the 
Ghost— 
ovecteces esseeeee™® Yet once, methought, 
it lifted up its head, and did address 


Itself to motion, like as it would speak : 


But even then, the morning cock crew 
loud, 


And at the sound, it shrunk in haste away, 
And vanished from our sight—” : 
This morning-time is defined else- 
where to be— 

“In the dead waist and middle of the 

night—” 
‘Ihe Ghost ajso in his converse with 
Ilamiet, exclaims, | 
“ But, soft! methinks I smell the morn- 
ing air,” 

Let us now hear Anchises, who ad- 
dresses his sen in words, of which 


the preceding might almost seem a 
translation. 
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* Jamque vale; terquet medios nor hy. 
mida cursus ; 


Et me sxvus equis Oriens adflavit anhelis. 


Dixerat, et tenucs fugit, ceu fumus, ig 
auras.” 


Some of those inventions of 
which have been engrafted on th 
religion of the Bible to its great de 
terioration, may perhaps find ther 
origin also among the rites of 
ism. ~="The tusteal water of the hea 
thens may suggest one practise of 
the present day, and in Eneid, fib, 
6. v.736, &c. the prototype of ano 
ther will probably be discovered.t 

In the Symbol now under cond. 
deration, the design is not so ob 
vious as in the preceding ones. What 
ave the most striking circumstances 
in the nature and habits of swallows? 
Their emigtations, and  incessat 
change of place? Here then seems 
to bean allusion to men of unsteady 
minds, and fickle dispositions ;—tea, 
who flutter from place to place, having 
no attachment for their natal soil, 
feeling no preference, but as con 
venience or selfish interest decides; 
whose maxim is,—** Ubi beue, thi 
patria.” Admit not such mew be 
wath thy roof; that is, form mt 
close intimacies with them; for ve 

*—<And now farewell: moist ni 
whirls her middle course, and 
cruel east hath breathed upon me with his 
panting horses.” He said, and, like w 
pour, fled into thin air. 

t Shakespeare almost a translator agua 
in Measure for Measur®. Act 3. Se. 1. 

Ay but to die, and go we know mt 

where — ; 

—This sensible warm motion to be 

come 

A kneaded clod ; “and the delighted 

spirit ma 

To bathe in fiery floods, or to ey 

In thrilling regions of thick ribbed + 

To be imprisoned in the viewless wit 

And blown with restless violence roua® 


---— Sr eerie 
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wast not suppose, that Pythagoras, 
aho was @ philanthropist, would 

‘ein @ precept so inhospitable, as 
a i door on distress and 


(ne characteristic of the persons, 
against whom this Symbol is con- 
ceived to warn, 18 that they wait 
yt to be sought for; they present 
themselves unsolicited, and cross us 
ig all our paths: they require not 
the wooing: they are forward and 
obtrusive, being totally unacquaint- 
eiwith the inseparable companion of 
merit, modest y. 

The Symbol, thus understood, 
would be a useful impress on the 
mind of a young man, just about to 
wke up his part on the stage of 
life, The characters, agamst which 
itwarns, with their superficial qua- 
lities, catch his inexperienced eye; 


~ they advance close to him, and fill 


hiswhole field of vision, and conse. 
quently those, who will not come 
forward, because conscious that 
their worth demands a seareh, re- 
mait‘unperceived by him. What com- 
monly results ?— Disappointinent ne- 
cesarily, A little time suflices to 
wear off the superficial gilding, and 
the selfish worthless character ap- 
eats beneath: hence, im the minds 


of the ardent and high-spirited a~ 
dangerous revulsion too pu | | 


takes place: the heart, that expands 

with benevolent warmth to every 

being, now chilled in alb its hopes, 

impetuously contracts, and will 

scarcely admit an individaal to its 
e. 

May not the caution, thas ex- 
tracted from the Symbol, be profita- 
bly impressed on females—and on 

more peculiarly ? 


boy is generally familiarized 

an early age, to intercourse 
and collision with his equais: his 
» PoWers of discrimination are soon 
called into exercise, and consequent- 
lv arrive at maturity at a comparas 
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tively early period. His pursuit, 
after leaving school, are of the kind, 
which require a vigorous exercise of 
the mental powers. Hence it will 
necessarily result, that he will. be 
found to possess above the female 
of equal natural talent, all that de- 
cided superiority, which expesience 
and exercise confer. 

The opposite to this will sketch 
the female’s case. She dwells longer 
in the vale of retirement; when 
brought into public, she appears not 
without her matron-guide, from 
whom she departs only to be con 
signed to the more pleasing guidance 
of a husband. These circumstances 
are, of theinselves, sufficient to en- 
feeble, or at least to retard the 
growth of intellect. Add to these 
the debasing effect of what is, by a 
misnomer, termed edueation-—a 
course, which not merely enfeebles | 
the understanding, but preverts its 
remains. past. hope, by lettering rt 
with vanity, andthe love of what 
is useless, No duties can be well 
performed but by the aid of reason, 
and, what duties are there so impor. 
tant, so interesting, so productive of 
public advantage, and_ private hap- 
piness, as those of the mother who 
prizes and. watches over her jewels”, 
as sheought? Aud can a man of 
commom sense expect those impor- 
tant, thuse sacred duties, to be well 
discharged by the fluttering empty 
thing forced into womanhood in, the 
hot-house of a bearding-school? , 
and is it consistent with good sense, 
or with the intesest of anan himself, 
to i the ungenerous, absurd 
idea, that it is needless and impro- 
per for females to cultivate their un- 
derstaridings ? 4 

While the sational part of a female 
is thus left unimproved, on principle, 
there must be an incapacity of judg- 


, © I allusion to Coraelia, the n 
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ing afcurately, .ad consequently a 
liableness to be hurried away by 
plausible appearances. Under such 
circumstances then, when the mo- 
ther, wife, or daughter, forsakes 
her legitimate ptotector, and con- 
fines herself to infamy and a sedu- 
cer, while we condemn them, we 
must not do so exclusively ; those 
who have exposed them to the temp- 
tation unarmed, deserve their share 
of censure. The natural guardian 
and instructor should have taught 
the female mind to reason, and so 
have furnished a test, by which to 
discriminate between the fluttering 
inconstant tribe, supposed to be 
described in the Symbol, and those, 
who would prove safe guides and 
beloved companions through the 
journey of life. 

Gyraldas, in his commentary, 
supposes the swailows to be false 
friends, who abound in the sun-shine 
and surnmer of prosperity, and dis- 
appear at the approach of the winter 
of adversity. ‘To this interpreta- 
tic’. it may however be objected, 
thatthedesign of Pythagoras, in giv- 
ing these Symbols, was to furnish 
his disciples with brief advices, by 
which they sight be forearmed for 
any emergency; the Symbol, ac- 
cording to the interpretation of Gy- 
raldus, is not a preceptive forewarn- 
ing guide, it is a mere allegory, b 
wich an “idea is pve, OF Wht 
false friends are, but no rule laid 
down, by which they are to be dis- 
covered. 

bt ae | 


To the Editor of the he(fast Magazine, 
< 5 ee 
SiR, 


The following letter was written 


for a young frend, on his going 
abroad. Asthe admonitions it con- 
tains may be useful to. other young 
meao..inswmilar situations,..and even 
to young nen in gesteral, I send you 
a copy, conceiving that it might 
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with propriety, find a place jn 4, 

pages of your usefal and interest, 

magazine, 

Tam &. A 7. 

LETTER T2 A YOUNG MAN Gono 
ABROAD. 


MY DEAR WILLIAM, 


OUR mother, prompted by the 

tenderest affeetion and. solic: 
tude for your welfare and 
has requested me to write You @ let. 
ter of friendly admonition, op th 
occasion of your going abroad, She 
conceivesthata few hints 
your future conduct, dictated, 4 
you will believe them «, be, by 
the purest. motives, and the warm 
est desires for your future happiness, 
may make a lasting impression o 
your mii, and may assist to 


strengthen your virtuous resolations, | 


when you shall no longer enjay the 
adv mages seathactionh pe re 
latives and friends. . | sh ' 
with her request, with the greatest 
pleasure: and trust that you will 
receive the following brief admoni. 
tions, with the same interest wih 
which they are written, often me- 
ditate upon them, aad lay them #- 
riously to heart. | 
The mode of life on which 
are about to exter, will % 
in @ great measnre, prec you 
from enjoying the public servicesof 
religion. Bat independently of 
these, there. are principles of piety, 
and duties of devotion, which no 
circomstances | or —— 
wevail with you te neg othe 
Consider. chien from God you de- 
rive your being, and that on him 
you are continually dependant fer 
all that you enjoy: that it iste 
pleasure, that you chootd Saas 
and that ef course, it is his w 
that you should constantly love and 
obey him. Let, therefore, that St 
ose 


preine Being, whose approbation is 


“that glone which can confer tueai? 
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lasting happiness to the mind, be 
the object of your most fervent love, 
and constant adoration, Consider 

if as continually in’ his pre- 
ow and let the reflexion, that 
he knows, not only your most se- 
eret actions, bat ‘even the very 


thoughts of, your heart, check every 


evil inclination, that may .at any 


time arise in your mind, Be mind- 


to to him daily; not offer- 
a oe disely the -tribute of the 
lips, but the hallowed incense of 
a grateful and devoted heart. Con- 
fess your faults to him; implore 
his mercy and forgiveness, and 

y, that he may enable you to 
avoid his displeasure, for all time to 
éome. Pray that he may keep vou 
from all evil; and may enable you, 
amid the trials and difficulties of 
life, to hold fast your integrity to 
the end; that so, you may at length 
obtain those divine rewards which 
none but those who serve - him 
faithfatly, can ever expect te en- 


je 
Keglect nat to read the Holy 
Scriptures, that great treasury of di- 
vine knowledge, from whose glo- 
rious discoveries, we derive all our 
hopes of future life and happiness. 
Let not the heavenly warnings, the 
gracious promises, and transporting 
prospects, which they «lisclose to 
the view of all good christians, ever 
be effaced from yeur mind. Medi 
lation, on that high destination, to 
Which, by the light of the christain 
fevelation, you ve been called, 
will animate everyyood — resolu- 
Hon, aud will teach you to look, 
with a generous and holy scorn, 
on all the seducing* vanities and 
ng honours and enjov- 


mentsof a wicked world. A mind 


and influenced by the great 
truths of religion, will be rhyme 


_ Protection for ‘you, amid the snares. 
life, and the source of inexpres- 
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sible comfort to you, when you come 
to die. 

A due reverence for that omhi- 
present and omhiscient God, onwhom 
you continually depend, will pro- 
tect you from the odious and aboni- 
nable crime of profane swearing.—~ 
Yoo will probably meet with many 
examples to encourage you to in- 
dulge in this vice, But let a sense 
of ieligion ever influence your con- 
duct. Consider too the total unpro- 
fitableness of the practice of profane 
swearing. Men gain by it neither 
reputation nor credit. On the cen-— 
trary, it always sinks the character 
of those who are addicted to it, in 
the extimation of all the friends of 
true religion. Swearers are always 
less respected, and less depended on 
than those who speak the words of 
plain and simple truth. Add to 
this, the high impiety which there 
is in invoking on the mvst trivial oc- 
casions, and in the most irreverent 
matner, the awful majesty of hea- 
von! ) 
In your intercourse with the world, 


_ let -truth, sincerity, and ca, <lour, 


the strictest justice, and the purest 
benevolence, influence your con- 
dact. . Integrity of heart and life 
will gain for you the confidence and 
esteem of all the wise and good, and 
will guide you in safety through 
numberiess difficulties and dangers, 
The designing, the, perfidious, and 
those who respect not truth nor 
Virtue, except when they think it 
will serve their present interests, may 
prosper for a while: but sooner or 
ater, they are enanared in their own 
wicked devices, are covered with infa. 
my, aud sink into deserved abhorrence. 
To ‘your riors, youmust con- 
duct. tery with unfeigned tru- 
mility Tespect; giving honour 
to hon honour is. dnt re 

with a proper sense of th; e 
and obedience, to which nud 
you are entitled. To your inferiors 
8 
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you are to testify a generous and be- admire virtue and benevolence ; 
nevolent condescension; avoiding their loveliest form, and be om 
all harsh and overbearing language wmoured of their charms, without a}, 
and conduct, and desiring, that horring vice, in one of the mos 
they sheuld treat you with a becom- odious forms in which it can presen 
ing respect, rather from a sense'of itself to our view. Neglect Det, 
your merit, than from a conviction therefore, as you may euj op. 
of your superiori’.y. Toyoureguals portunity, to cultivate ‘oe 
you are to express the greatest eeaene of virtuous and amisbie 
openness, and frankness ef demean- females. You will find : 
our, cultivating a courteous, oblige a delicacy of sentiment, a rp 
ing, and generous disposition, ment of manners, a degree pe 
and avoiding all unsocial and un- rity of mind, and of real goods 
friendly passions. Endeavour to which can rarely be fount ate 
secure the good opinion of all a- other sex. But while this improve. 
round you, by all the kind officesin ment of manners and dispositi 
your power ;—yet be cautious whom may be naturally ex from 
you choose for your intimate com- the society of virtuous and amiable 
= rape and confidential’ friends, females, what depravation of 

oung minds are generous, open, acter, what debasement of mind 
and unsuspecting; and there is, may not be expected from the » 
therefore, the greater danger, that ~ ciety of the profligate of the female 
they will be ensnared by the craft sex! As you value purity of hean, 
of the designing and the profligate, the dignity of your immortal m 
Open your bosom only to friends, ture, whic should aspire after’ im. 
of «vell-known integrity, and tried mensely higher and nobler obj 
fidelity. Avoid the society of all than what the sensualist can | 
those. who laugh at religion, and ef, and especially your peace with 
who presume to think lightly of heaven, resist the allurementsof en- 
crimes, which virtue teaches us to mioal pleasure. Suffer not theen- 
abhor: and on the contrary, cul-_ ticing words, or ensnaring example 
tivate the friendship of those whom of any with whom you may at any 
by experience, you find to be friends time be unfortunately connected, to 
o 


piety and true ness. Should put you off your guard, even fora 


any attempt to ¢ you from yvir- moment, so as te seduce you from 
tue, shun them you would do — virtue, even in the smallest degree. 
a pestilence. If you lend an ear to For should you yield, in one instat 
per alluring words, you may im- what protection shall you be 
‘h.be that contageous poison, which to find, either from your own mm 
will infect your whole moral frame, or from heaven, against the sedu 
and blast your character and happi- ing influence of any subsequent | 

ness for ever ! pulse: and how can you say, that 










Nothing contributes so much to the demon of criminal pleasure! 
soften the manners, and sweeten the not afterwards so completely pre! 
dispositions of young men, asthe over you, as to hurry you 1AWm 
society and conversation of the vir- to the utmost excess; $0. a ™ 
tnots and amiable of the female length, to involve yoa.la. Wed | 
sex. I may even add, with truth, est depths of moral degradation 4 
‘hat these tend, in nu inconsiderable — I express myself, my deat ™* 
d -*rée, to inspire the youthful mind’ liam, thus particularly, mot Deca 
w.tha love of yirtue: for we cannot I entertainthe most distant susp 
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snrity of your mind, or the 
othe uty hl good ‘resolutions, 
ise you will find, on your 
wing farther acquainted with 
de work, that many young men, 
well disposed, enteriain 
got erroneous an‘l destructive opi- 
sions op this subject, As an hum- 
be minister of the pure and ‘holy 
gion of the Blessed Jesus, and 
po ard you against’ ail 
his impressions, I therefore declare 
that rity will not permit, but 
w the contrary, condemns, in the 
ierins, many of those :n- 
ies which are saaetioned by 
the Corrupt maxims of a licentious 
age Beware, therefore, of yield- 
ig to the influence of those max- 
ims, 8 you value purity of heart, 
the dignity of your nature, and 
seat fival salvation. 

Another vice against which it be- 
heres you scrupulously ‘to guard, 
isexcessin drink. Looking around you, 
sl ag that many youny 
wen, with every prospect of doing 
well in this world, have ‘been en- 
trely ruined by this vice. It is the 
wurce Of almost every évil, that can 
auch to human nature. It ‘under. 
mises the frame of the bodily con- 
dnation, and clothes the vigour of 
youth, ‘with the decripitude of old 
age, “Tt disorders the whole system; 
duttoyé the tone of every organ ;’ 

s every nerve. 
tuk Of resistless disease—ihe. con- 
‘ised framé—prematore death !— 
bot the intoxicating draught invades 
iW OuF more precious, Our spiri- 
tal aad immortal part. Nor’ des 
destroy only that divine principle 
of intellect, which is’ implented ‘in 
the soul: it blunts also the 
wrdl feelings; and prepares the 
"iy for every vicei—Would you’ 
thet preserve a sound constitution, 


aclear judgment, and a heart alive to 


90d moral emotion ?-—would | 


jou discharge the duties of your pro- 


: pious! 


Hente the at-: 


“day of - 
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fession, with that skill, activity and 
vigour, which they require ?—dash 
from your hand the cup of iatem- 
perance. Let those riot, who think 
not of that Divine Being, to whom 
they must give an account of the 
talents entrusted to them: you have 
a better sense of religion and duty. 
Your mind is so impressed with a 
sense of the necessity of acting well 
the part alloted to you in life, that 
you will beware of suffering the poi- 
soned chalice of intemperance to 
approach your lips. 

~ Another thing, to which young 
men are pastcotaty exposed, and 
against which I most anxiously wish 
to guard you, ix duelling, Men re- 
gardless of religion, and the smile 
of an approving heaven, have im- 
exalted what they falsely 


term the laws of honour, above the 


laws of God: and haye taught, that — 
men may innacently attempt tode- ~ 
her, in single combat. ‘-/ 


stroy one | 
We ‘daily hear specious apologies 
made to justify, or excyse this prac- 
tice: and it is alledged, that men 
are uridér a sort of necessity of fight- 
ing duels, asthey would avoid disgrace 
and shame. It may be worth’ re- 


marking to you, that duelling is” 





~*~ 


positively discountenanced by the’. 


xix article of war. But it is- 


hibited also by an infinitely high. 


er and more vencrable authority 
than that of human legislators: Gop 
has said; “thou shalt not kill,’”’ and 
“thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself,” and does not the duellist 
‘break both these commandments? 


And how awful the thought! tobe = ° 


the means of sending a feilow crea- 
ture, guilty of no crime that 
merited death, suddenly to “ 
at the bar of an offended judge! 
‘How ‘terrible also the idea to end 
thus that period of trial, and that 


granted us. to make preparation 
eternity! Is it after parting with 


grace which heaven ~ 


4 
é 
‘ 
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life, in a manner contrary to the 
law of God, that we shall hope to 
see his face iv mercy? Should anv 
urge the custom of the ape, and 
the estalflishe! forms of a fashion- 
able life, as warrenting the prac- 
tice; I ask whether we are to fear 
and obey man rather than Gop? 
and, I trust, my dear Sir, that a 
sense of religion, and a regard to 
your prospects for eternity, will 
with you prevail over the corrupt 
maxims and wicked practices of a 
degenerate world. 

Young men are frequently too 


passionate, too warm in argument,” 


and rash in their expressions By 
intemperate warmth and unyuward- 
ed language, they frequently involve 
themselves in very unpleasant ‘is- 
putes with one another. Your good 
sense and discretion will teach vou 
to express your, sentimenis with 
modesty, coolness and considcra- 


tion; and to be very cautioys in- 


speaking of the character and con- 
duct of those around you. Avoid 
giving olience£ as much as possi- 
le; and. you will seldom be ex- 
te receive oflence from others, 

A peaceable. digposition, united to 
a spirit. of. amederation, will alike 
protect you the charge of ha- 
ving done injury to.those around 
you, and from the | unpledsant 
thought of having received. injury 
from them. , 
I shall conclude this. letter by 
recommending ip. genetak terms, 
habits of industry, diligence, “and 
application. Knodeavour wo excel in 
the discharge of every duty veqni- 
red of you. Great men have ob- 
tained the laurels of renown, only 
by indefatigable exertions. Let.them 
be your example, and you may in 
time hope to reap a similar ree 
ward. Yet while you look to the 
rewards of merit in this world, suf- 
fer not your views to be bounded 


master was one hundred pounds 
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by the present scene of thi 
consider yourself as intended for 
glorv, honor, anil immortality: 
therefore, while you arlently 5 
afier the prize of earthly ioe 


above all things study to secure thee 


eternal prize, and that crown of 
glory, which shall never fade away, 
May Ged Aimighty ‘ever bles 
vou, preserve you from all the peal 
ils of. this life, and make you, a 
length, partaker of the happiness of 
that better life, which is vet. to 
come, is the earnest prayer nal 
Your aflvetionate, ani! faithful, &e,. 
_ | 
For the Belfast \‘onthly Magavine, 


———e 
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Continued fi gan vol, 5, p. 40% 


PRESENT STATE OF THE SCHOOLS. — 
Drogheda. aa 

T appeared from the expmina- 

tion of the Rev. Charles Craw. 
ford, taken on the 12th of July 1807, 
that be had; been appointed uasier 
of that school in 1759, previons 10 
which. time. he stated the number 
of scholars to have been abou: cighy 
ty, of whom abont forty were Doar, 
ders with the. master, twenty with 
the usher, and the rest were @y_ 
scholars, six or eight of whom were. 
free.. At the time of his examiia 
tion, there were but Nahi boys: 
in the school, of whom cight were 
boarders and the rest day, scholars, 
five of them free. His salary ® 









annum, in addition to whieh he tat 
for some years after his apportmem 
(as bad also his predecessor) recent. 
ed one bandred and filly pounes per 
annum, for the paymept of .18 
assistants at, his discretion, 2066" 
had been also an usher apf q 
by the. governors with a sa 
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, per.annum, and an 
for the reception of boars 
‘frapne phic dinars ge 
quence of the great diminution o 
number of Beechalarss the gover- 
ws had for the two last years dis. . 
eatiqued the appointment of the 
her, and had allowed the. master 
aly. fifty pounds for an assistant ; 
inj since that time the school hav- 
ng continued to fall off, they have 
dwmised Mr, Crawford from, his 
employment (with an annuity how- 
wer of sixty pounds per annum) 
ud appointed the Rev. Lance ot 
Dewdailin bis place. On the 9th 
of May 1809, Mr. (now. Doctor) 
Doda appeared at our board, and 
gated 10 us, that since his appoint- 
nent in 1807, the number of scho- 
lrshad increased from litle more 
than twenty (one f whom only was 
aboarder) to ninety-eight, of whom 
asty-six were boarders apd the rest 
day scholars, His salary as master 
continues one hundred pounds per 
awnum, which (as he stated and we 
are of opinion) is scarcely adequate 
to the situation, considering that he 


§ 


= 


sto keep the school-house in. re- . 


pait, and that there is no land au 
nexed to the endowment; he pays 
en guineas per acre for ground pear 
the town, which he must take for 
keeping milch cows. The governors 
however lave made him. a. liberal 


allowance for putting the. whole. of 


the buildings into complete ir 5 
they have also re-established a head 


usher with a salary. of one hun- 
y dred pounds per annum, and repair-. 


d his house ; and. appointed .a. se- 
cond assistant at mleheins pounds per 
num, who resides in the master’s 
house. Mr. Dowdall pays. a. third 
assistant thirty guineas per 
unum, who also resides.in his house. 
pounds per annum to a French 


cher, and eighty pounds. per an- 
mum toa whleg, iawn wa En- 
assistant, fag 


The situation of this school. is ex- 


‘tremely favourable to its becoming 


a flourishing seminary, as_.it ..for- 
merly has. been, and is likely to be 
again under the conduct of the pre- 
seut master, who appears deserving 
of every encouragement. | The 
School-house is spacious, and »will 
accommodate one hundred boarders, 
The usher’s house is. also, a, very 
good one, and fit for the. reception 
of thirty .boys., The school and 
play-ground are; well for 


those numbers, the former, being. 


sixty feet. in length and thirty in: 
breadth, with a room over it. for 
th: head master’s scholars, and the. 
latter consisting of near three roods, 
On the whole. we have much. satis- 
faction in reporting the improved 
condition of. this: sc 
pressing our hopes that it will soon 
recover and long maintain its for- 
mer character and celebrity, 


Galway School, _ 

The: Rev. Thomas Canham Wade, 
at his.examination before. the . board 
on the 6th of January 1807, stated. 
that he was a 


13 . 


l, and in ex-. - 


ppeinted master of this . 
school in. December 1801, at the sa-- 


lary of one hundred . pounds per ao- « | 
num, with the addition of a farm of... 


thirty-three acres about a mile from 
the town, which he lets at four 
pounds per acre, (besides,a field of 
three acres nearer the town allow- 
ed him by the goveraors for grazing) 
the whole. subject to a head rent 
to the governors of seventeen pounds 
seven. shillings per annum. LHe is 


also..allowed to let the lower. part: . 


ef the school-house, which is situate 
in the high-street of Galway, fur shops, 


the reat of which. amounted at that. 


time to. ninety-six pounds fourteen. 


_shillings and sixpence ; his. appoint- 


. ments therefore may be estimated at 


more than three hundred and twen- 
ty pounds per annum. 


an usher appointed by the govere 


a 
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nors at tv nds per annum. 
The, master is obliged to keep the 
house in repair, but it was put into 
complete order on his appointmeut 
at the expense of the governors.— 
It was stated by him te be cupa- 
ble of accommodating sixteen Soar- 
ders, but he never had more than 
one. The aumber of scholars then 
in hie ‘school was thirty-one, of 
whom. fourteen were instructed in 
classics by the asher, to whom’ he 
allowed profits of their |‘ wition, 
viz.) four goineas per atinim; the 
rest. were English scholars, and 
taught also by the usher on the same 
terms, except in writing and ac- 
counts, in which the master instract- 
ed all the boys hiuiself without any 
extra charge, Since his examina- 
tion it appears, that the usher has 
resigned, and anether been appoint- 
ed by the governors. Whether from 
that circomstanve, or from the mas. 
ter having paid more attention to 
classical instruction, the ‘nuinber of 
classical scholars appears by the 
last return to the governors (which 
és or ought. to be made annually by 
all the masters) to have encreased 
considerably. | But the situation of 
the schcol, in one of: the closest 
and most theouged streets, sarround- 
ed by shops, and without any play 
5 8 is most unfaveurable fur 
arders, even if the honse could 
ly accommodate them. © And 
been so represented to the 
governors by one of their body, who 
had visited it the year 1806, it has 
been resolved to erect a new school 
and schookhoure at a small dis- 
one ‘from the towa, on aig ta 
nging to the rnors, whic 
was orcéred to ibe nelonte for whe 
> this summer. ‘Phe pre- 
sent high price of timber has pro- 
; the reason that no fur- 
ther steps have been taken for Car- 
ryirg this very desirable scheme into 
execution, 
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Ti "y School. 
' The Rev. Marshal Clarke, éxa 
mined by the board on the 19h yy 
January ‘1807, was appoinied my 
ter of this school about the yey 
796, at a salary of one bendred 
pounds per annum, with about ‘te, 
acres of ground, rent free. “The 
house is well situated near the'tow, 
and wasstated to be capable of a. 


commodating ene hundred boan 
ders, avd whe keptio good repair by 
the master at his own expefise. 
He has one assistant appointed ‘by 
the governors, wivh a salary of twen 
ty pounds per annum, and an house 
aud ten acresof land. He pays 
uother himself fifteen guineas 
annum, who resides in the sthidel- 
house ; he stated the number’ of his 
scholars to be thirty-six, of whom 
twelve were boarders, and the rest 
day scholars, and fifteen of then fre 
The’ present state of this’ and’ of 
Galway school is less flourishing than 
might be ‘expected from their si- 
tuation and other circumstances of 
their endowment. We cannot doubt 
that this is io be attributed in’sonie 
degree either to the wart ‘of exer 
tion in the masters, or to their not 
being as highly qualified ‘in other’ 
respects as it were to be Wit 
As far as the former cause may have 
operated, the power of ¥v 


poet? by the governors, if reg 
arly or even occasionally exercised, 


would apply the most effectual te 
medy ; and with respect to thé lat 
ter, it is mach to be desired that 
sume regulation were adopted by” 
the governors in the appomumen 
of their masters, by whie the qua 
lifications of the several candidates” 
might be distinctly ascertained =~ 
li is stated indeed to be their pre 
tice to advertise the , 
their schools, wih a Mir ae 
for thenr; end if this were tobe” 










followed either by an sctuil em | 
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mination of the candidates, or b 
a reference to the places of 
their education and former profes. 

- ions as might prodace au- 

sntic and conclusive testimonials 
of their merit, there could be . lit- 
tle doubt of a decision advanta- 

ous to the publie and honoura- 
Re ihe governors themselves.— 
Something of this sert, we are im- 
formed, took place in the late ap~- 
intment of the masterand ushers 
of Drogheda school, and the result 
has sufficiently evinced its utility. 
Ennis School. 

The Rev. Michael Fitzgerald was 
appointed master of this , school. in 
1782, with the same salary of one 
hundred pounds per annum, and 
under the same condition of keep- 
ing the school-house in repair.— 
There is no land annexed to the en- 
“dowment, except the ground on 
which the school and house and offi- 
cesare erected, anda garden and 
play-ground, making in the whole 
about two acres. Mr. Fitagerald 
stated, however, on his examination, 
that when extraordiaary repairs were 
represented by him to be necessary, 
the expense of them had been u- 
wally defrayed by the governors,— 

thouse is capable of accommo- 
dating forty-two boarders. "° Mr. 
Fitzgerald had once so many as 
aixty; but at gs time the beds were 
‘cupied each by two boys, a practice 
which he has for sien years dis- 
continued, His number at present 
s thirty-one, and sixteen day Seho- 

of whom eight are free. At 
tbe time of his appointment, the 
choolhad fallen away so, that he 
found no boarders and only a few 
day scholars. The governori allow 
him fifty pounds per aonum ‘for an 
“sistant to whom he pa poe fee 
Bing; 


wore, besides his and 
he Paysanother fort nds per an- 
winand hisboard. The school-room 


‘into two apartments, one 
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"who “are: instructed in. readi 
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of forty feet by twenty for classical 
instruetion, and the other twenty feet 
square for writing, &c, He paystwo 
writing masters, one thirty the o- 


ther twenty guineas per annum, and 


a French master thirty guineas per 
annum, and they all boarded in: his 
house. The situation he states to 
be favoutable for a school, and he 
appears to have paid a faithful and 
laborious atteation to his duty for a 
period of twenty-six years. The 
number of scholars he thinks would 
increase if the accommodations were 
enlarged; and he stated that a cde- 
tatched building for an infirmary 
was much wanted. This ap 

te be the case in most of the schools 
on this foundation, He represented 
also (and we think his representa- 
tion well founded) that considering 
the smaliness of his salary, a grea~- 
ter allowance should be made for 
assistants; and that the land: an- 
nexed to the school is much 100 
small. Some of the neighbouring 
gentry have laudably attended to 
the encouragement of this school, 


‘by anaual. grants of from five: to 


ten guineas, for premiums to the 
boys at the half yearly examanations, 
which are~ accordingly distributed 
in books and medals. Ou the whote, 
we are well satisfied with the state 
06 this school, of which we comi- 
‘der Mr. Fitzgerald to be an active 
and meritorious superior. 


ENGLISH SCHOOL ON THE COOMBE, 
Inthe City of Dubline 

This School was established in the 
year 1804, at a very considerable 
expense; the ground is rented at 
£30. per annuin, and on it a 
cious building is erected, consisting 
of a convenient house for the mas- 


ter, and}two large school-rooms, 
for" soys, aod the other for sir, 


jlain-work by thé master’s 
r. Fox the master is sfated to | : 
acquitted himself -aimiteplais appoit- 


a\ 
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ment to the entire satisfaction of the 

; at the last return of the 
numbers in the school, there were 
one hundred and sixty boys, and 
one hundred and thirty-two girls. 
The former he teaches reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, with the 
assiscance of monitors only (as prac- 
tised in doctor Bell’s system.) An 
usher, at thirty pounds per annum 
salary, instructs the girls in writing 
and accounts, A catechist ie em- 
ployed to inspect the school, and to 


catechise the children, with a salary - 


of sixty pounds per annum. The 
master and mistress have. one hun- 
dred pounds per annum, be- 
sides an allowance of coals, and the 
payment of their house-tax and other 
taxes. 

The other English sehools at Ne- 
nagh, ‘Tarbert, and ne ase hs 
are on a more confined scale. The 
ner each . house, and a 
sala twenty $s per annum. 
It olden be eepocted thet, with so 
scanty ap endowment, these schools 
can productive of much advan- 
tage. We feel it our duty indeed 
t» state our opiuion, that the allow- 


‘ft 
ance to the masters of almost all the 
schools of this establishment, is 
ferior to what the state of as 
could well aifird, and tothe tans 
able claims and ions 6 ‘ptr 
suns duty qualified for such appoi 
ments. We  subjoin an ab 

of the last returns made by the x. 
veral masters, “of the namber ¢ 
scholars in their respective schoo; 


‘and conclude our report with expr. 


sinz an hope and persuasion, thy 
the attention of the present gote, 
nors to the manayement and appl 
cition of thert large and i 
income, will direc: it to the pr 
duction of proportional advantg 
to the community. | 
Councit-Chamber, Dublin Castle, 

Spt, the 31.4, 1809, § 


ISAAC CORBRY. 


f GEO. HALL, proves, 


JAMES VERSCHOYVLE, 


dean of St. Patrick's 


JAMES WHITELAW, . 

vicar of St. Catherine's. 
mein 

WILLM, DISNEY. 

Re LOVEL EDGEWORTH. 





Appendix, No, 4. 


ANNUAL DISBURSEMENTS OF THE GOVERNORS OF THE SCHOOLS FOUNDED 
ERASMUS SMITH, ESQ. 


To writing-master, catechist, ministers, coals, stationafy, taxes, &c. 


To Trinity College 


HO nee ee nee eee ee eee tt Tarbert 
To the master and mistress of the Coombe school 
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eaesreaec2 £22.0...).8.8Ss Zo | 
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Bf ype oe 0 
sf sh Schools are su at an annual e of /. 
Aa School at the Coombe, in the city of Dublin, ss 
Girls, Saltese te -«# yrs - = * 
Hevea’ Schools have agreed to oes, A i 
' a save Bona 8 
tod thesalaries to the Masters will be at £.30 a year each “ - $80 « « 
Anew School has been ordered to be built at Galway, which will cost above 5,000 - 


. Ground allotted. a. a. r. | Ground allotted. a. 2. P. 
Eng. School at Ardee, co. Louth 1 0 7 er tg fd owempye oh co. 
a Pe terra -- O1 
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Appendix, No. 5 | 
SUMBER OF SCHOLARS. IN THE DIFFERENT SCHOOLS OF. ERASMUS SMITH, 





MAY, 1808. Boys. Girls. 
Grammar Schools. Boys. Girls. Nenagly a oa ’ 19 — 
Drogheda . 99 a Tarbert - - il 23 
Galway 4 — ° | Templederry §-- 18 me 
Tipperary - | 64 _ - 
Schools. ——— nim 
On Coombe 160" 182 Grand Total -~ 645 











Th fectlitate the drection Sf Ti PaaS on grants out of the Sunds of 
Erasmus Smith’s schools, an act was passed in last session of parliament, 
ey land-owners under settlement, or tenants Sor 4fe, to grant land 

half an ucre, within @ corporate town, or two acres elsewhere ; 
ad ebbich pe, bishops, and other ecclesiastical persons, with consent of Dio- 
aan, to grant one acre of their glebe, or otherwise, to any 
‘ody, or bodies, dgyregate or sole, who shall Ve appiov 
in npr such roan is in shall “hon fi 
subject to such conditions, gp made between granter. 
and og wpheher individuals or public bodies, who shall advance ‘or shall 
laxe advanced any of his or their money or page funds entrasted 
(0 their mana ment, to the amount of not yap kapsh hundred pounds, ‘sterl. 
cither for the ilding of a school-house on the land so Pp or fon 
of the school-md. ter. ' ee 
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For the Befftrat Monthly Magaaine, 


-— 
(RAMBLE CONTINUED.) 


~ From vol. 5, page 271. 4 


Ti, was formerly called MG 

2. Was Form . wye's 
or ninety’: lee from its mith 
tants being mostly of that mame, 
and to. the bishop _ of 
Dewar and Connor ; about the year 


1604, Robert: Humpston,: bi of . 


Down Connor, made a 

lease of the island to sir Henry Piers 
and SirRyancis Annesly, at the year- 
ly. rent ef 2f6. 13s, 4d. It was 
afterwarde granted by James Ist to 
Sic Art Chichete, with the rec- 
torial tythes and adyowsans of the 
churches, * but on the 22d Septem- 
ber 1640; Edward, first Viscount 
Chichester surrendered the tythes, 
&c, and in lieu thereof receiv- 
ed the tythes and advowsons of the 
vicarage of Shankhill. The ‘sland 
was immediately afier united into 
one parish. ' It is now divided into 
26 townlands, “and contains 3100 
acres of excellent land, at the ave- 
rage price of 18s. per acre; the 
tythe .is new. compounded for at 
2s, 8d. per acye, and jis paid t the 
Rev; Thomas Graves, dean of Con- 
nor, rector. The niimber of dwel- 
ling houses amounts to about 290. 
The cess here is usually bigher than 
in any other parish of the county, 
this year it amovyiited te £559. 





: 
i 


paid tythe to che abbey ‘of "Diiart, ali 

pepsi 
and Parra, to the 4 

seh. Coodbasn, wisa Gpodburo,orts’ Gui 


pehinsu-— 


. two miles I stapt qn. arising 


within the island ; this has 
much grumbling at present an 
I think with some reason, as 
veral roads here stand in need of 
repair. ‘Phe church cess this year 
amounted to £24. 5s.8d. But 


return from this long di 
having walked pretty By pm 


Argyle-shires in the back group 
the mil of Cantyre was most conspi 
cuous, jutting. out boldly towards 
the Irish coast, where a 

ry seemed to meet that of the op- 
posite shore; their rugged sides 
were § by distance, and here 
and there their summits were let 
to the naked eye by the baze of the 


atmosphere. Nearer, the prospect, 
check debaioen in romantic, gtan- 
deur, was much more interesting, 
the ayatle swelling hills of a 
isla h morn, being fr 

ly phase. with the fields of 
ripening grain, which sight gave a 
more pleasing sensation ) my 
mind than amy scene of sterihip 
whatsoever: farther nerthwayé the 
country gradually assimed a wild 

aspect, and the view was 

ed by the rugged headland of the 
county of Antrim already. marist 
ed. An hypothesis has beep tome 
by several learned authors, that Br 
tain and freland were 






» 
nited near those capes, and We 
they were seperated by 












— tible convulsion of nature 5 this. 
» . pinion receives some, 


the proximity of the capes, whichare 


only abont twent; miles asunder 
soine even go sofar as to supple 
“that the island of Rahery, and sm 

of the Western isles are fragmem 


of a country buried at a ve 
period onder the ocean. LD 


” 


those learned guesses, T rem 
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1811.) 
joorney, pleased to behold such 


ps farm-houses, and fields with 
a juxuriant crops; the fields of 
beans were now rather unpleasing to 
oy their dark hue, howe- 


ver they are still considered by the 


mer as a steady crop, and not 
gh be mich injured by an 
inclement season, their harvest can 
also be attended to, when all others 
ae over; besides, this crop does 
not reduce the soil, but rather ens 

iches. it. 
“The country presenting no strik- 
ing objects, 1 soon reached the 
house of my acquaintance near Port- 
mack ; he received me kindly, treat- 
ing me with all that hospitality for 
h the inhabitants of this pen- 


insula are said to be so conspicu- by the Danes, 
ous; after which he showed me se- built by that nation; it seems 
; opening in the wall 


veral carious fossils found in the 


this 
castle of Port-muck, a sinall qua- 
drangular building, which seems to 
have been built for a fortress; in 
the outside of the western wall 
is an aperture likea chimney, cal- 
‘Ted Peak’s-bole, ptobably p 

hole, alias Browney, 4 fictitious per- 
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a place of defence, as on. the land 
sile some vestizes of a stone wall 
ate still visible: on the northern 
side is the small port to which it 


ives name. On thenorth side of 
haven are the ruins of the 


uck’s- 


sonage, formerly very famous in 
this cougtry. Adjoining this is*a 
small bu roofed with lime- 


‘stone, which seems coeval on the 
castle, and as those kinds of 
ings are said to have been erec 


uild- 
both were 
y aa 
to have been 


rha 


neighbourhood ; they consisted chief- intended for a necessary, but tra- 


ly of stones impregna 
Pret kinds of eo also some. of 
calcarious sandstone found on the 
beach, to which various marine 
shells adhered, all in a petrified 
state. But what most attracted my 
notice, was a brass gouge, abont 
three inches long, and near. half as” 
much round, found in’ a chink. of 
alimestone rock, about. thirty feet” 


‘ below the surface of the carth— 


Asthis metal has not been used for 
such instruments since the introdyc- 
tion of iron, it must have remairied 
many centuries, but how. it 
fame there ix not easy to deter. 
mine, as upwards of nine feet deep of 
solid clay-earth was dug off the lime- 
sone where the gouge was disco- 
vered. Afier examining those rari- 
on Yes we took a walk out 
ig the adjacent coast, | ite, 
the Tae of Mack ; this snail isle 


. es 


is merely a large rock covered with 
| it is sepe- 
fated from the main-land, but can 
be ehtered on the west at low water ; 


appears to have been anciently 


with dif- dition is silent as to its origidal 


use or founder, A Tittle northward 
of this building are some remains 
of an ancient church. The fine- 
ness of the day now determined 
me to tetutn home by 4 circular 
route, so taking leave of my 
acquaintance, I took a oe leading 
across the island towards the ferry ; 
this part of my walk was solemn- 
ly delightfal ; sometimes thie path 
ied along the verge of a precipice, 
‘beneath which the waves were 
dashing with some fury against the 
rag projections of the rocks, it 
being now abyut high water; at 
other times it stink into a little dell, 


or mearidered: ig the borders of 
corn fields, &e, -“ Where large en- 
crease had blessed the fruitful 


lains.” In my course | came to a 
arge stohe, or rather rock, com- 
monly called a Rocking-stone ; it is 


several tons weight, yet canbe 
moved with facility by the hand ; 


Jagans or logads, and_ aré’ s 
‘tre ‘beet s.r of the d 


ak aw 
; 


. 


these stones are sometimes called 
un te 


\ 
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priestcraft; this one, however, ap- 
pears in its natural situation, and 
seems to have become tremulous by 
the earth being walked from about its 
base; Iam the more confirmed in 
this opinion as there is oue similar 
to the above on the Maiden, alias 
Whillan-rocks, which lie a few 
miles off the the entrance of Larne 
lough, where it is more than _pro- 
eee the Druids never resided.—- 

now arrived at the ferry, or en- 
trance of Larne lough, which here 
divides this island from the mainland 
of the county of Antrim ; but the 
boats which ply toand fro here were 
both at the other side; soIsat down 
onthe beach to waitthe coming of 
either, ‘The . prospect was pretty 
agreeable ; on the opposite shore were 
several white houses with the ruins 
of the castle of Olderficet, near which 
several brigs, sloops, &c. were lying 
at anchor, and gave the place an 
appearance of some trade ; the breeze 
scarce curled the surface pf the 
lough, which inflected southward 
and was soon lost from my sight ; 
the yiew was terminated by high 
hills near the village of Glynn, 
which rise boldly and gave an air 


of wildness to this part of the pros- 


pect. I had not remained long in 
this situation when a ‘boat arrived, 
and three other passengers arriving 
about the same time, we instantly 
embarked ; and I shall now present 
the reader with a view of the per- 
sons, &c. of my fellow-pagsengers. 
(To be Continued.) 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
aoe EE ; 
ON TREATMENT OF PERSONS LIBER- 
"ATED FROM PRISON, 


: | ‘he genuine ilanthropy of 
) Ww... in his Bis on peter in 
your last number, is pleasingly con- 
spicuous, Prisons indeed requite a 
‘speedy and radical reformation. In- 


stead of assisting to correct vice, and 
lessen the number of crimes, 
have, under their present system of 
management, a tendency to give js 
vice a bolder and more hardened 
front, and by their dangerous rp. 
action on society, to increase the 
number of objects for confiveme 
within their walls. T am afraid, 
however, that W. L. overlooks , 
strong principle in human ature, 
if he suppose, that those who hare 
had their manners still more corr 
ed in aprison, will on their acquit 
tal, or the expiration of their sep. 
tence, voluntarily submit to a second 
confinement, however mercifully te 
gulated, while almost all their 
wishes, powerfully increased by the 
bdr of a prison, have beea 
rned to the period of liberation, 
when they may put in practice the 
lessons of additional depravity and 
knavery, which they haye learned 
from their profligate associates, and 
come put greater pests to society, 
than they went in. Such evils are 
juseparably wy tis the pre- 
sent system of jails, where promis 
Edlbus ela teniae between “offender, 
and idleness tend most strongly to 
corrupt the human heart, and ( 
a corrective restraint on their morals 
is almost totally rats To remedy 
the defeets which W. L. so feelingly 
points out, | can see po other te 
medy, than for the friends of ham 
nity to turn their undivided atten 
tion towards aiding Sir: : sdtsae 
milly’s benevolent plan, of pen 
tentiary houses, in which the, mor 
improvement of the prisoners ™ 
be especially attended to, and sue 
correctives used, compounded 















judicious mixtu e of solitary conf 


ment, and hard-lahour, without © 
in case of improvement, as Bas™ 

found to be so efficient. Intheamer 
can system of prison-nranagem® 
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. slieanolied to the payment of his 
jo rr spainnebuiaal then to 
makerestitution to the persons he has 
- sued and afterward to reimburse the 
county for the costs of his prosecu- 
‘jou, . Whatever remains, and it 
emetimes amounts to a handsome 
wm, is given to the offender on his 
sueation, He has thus had his 
norals “probably considerably im- 
proved, and is turned. out,’ with an 
ity to retrieve his shattered 
» b 


‘ y future good conduct, 


-gndewith a stock to assist his indus- 


ty. If such a system could be'rea- 
lized in these countries, I think it 
would answer much better, and be 
of more practicable . attainment, 
thaa @ plan of a refuge for prison- 
es. Itis very commendable in. W. 
L, to offer his hints, for by a free 
communication of hints, and free 
comments on these hints, the science 
ad practice of benevolence may 
be materially promoted and- improv- 
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entirely without their 

or sanction—this they thought the 
least they could say to clear them- 
selves of any imputation of blame 
which those of othersocieties might at- 
tach to them, saying also, that neither 
the person who had been treated in 


-that manner, nor the person who 


had treated him so, were members 
r ‘to be 


- of their society.” - — 


The Quakers’ also appea 


_ censured for not’ adhering to their 
- own doctrine of forbearance. In 


this instance’ they have ‘exercised 
some patience ‘in quietly and re- 
peatediy hearing a person of this 
description haranguing them “almost 
during the whole time of meeting.” 
It is but common justice not to cen- 
sure indiscriminately. As the pro- 
mg of the Magazine profess to 
the friends of free discussion, 
it is hoped they will not refuse to re 
move the censure thrown on a soci- 
ety, blameless in this instance. T 


K. © cannot be accountable for the conduct 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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OF THE ASSAULT ON JOSEPH: PETERS 
RICKMAN. 


QO’ reading in the last month’s 


magazine, the trial of Samuel 
Penrose, for the assault of Joseph 
Peters Rickman, “in Cork, I was 


surprised to see at the conclusion of | 


dnote attached to it, something like 
a censuré passed on the Quakers, 
for not publicly expressing their dis- 


—. of the cruel treatment 
the prosecutor. gh: 


The author of this note may know . 


: ciety aré mite the rae 
printing such publications. e 
however, blared one ‘of their bt at 
bers to publish on the evening of the 
fame day, in their meeting for piub- 
Worship, “ that the transaction of 
themorning had taken place with- 
out their previous knowledge, and 


~the statement already 


of those not of their communion, which 
S. Penrose is not. From all the infor- 
mation J can collect, the only step 
taken against Rickman by the so- 
ciety, previous to the affair alluded 
to, was, to inform the people at the 
conclusion of his vehement sermons— 
that he was not a member of their 


society. ‘ 
A friend to liberality, M. 





A letter was subjoined, giving a 
circumstantial account: of the trans- 
action, but as it differs little from 
published, 
and confirms the account of the cru- 
elty of the traverser, it is not 
thought necessary to publish it, un- 
less it is icularl ired. It is 
pleasing to find that the transaction 
was publicly censured by. the so- 
ciety, but no trace of such 
- bation ap 


appeared in the account ppb, . 
lished in, the newspapers, BMM \ ° 
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_ For the Belfast Monthly Magazine, safety, and policy of 
" —_ - cine inoculation. ln 
" Cow-Po INSTITUTION, UNDER THE Some alarming accounts of te 


PATSONAGE OF HIS’ GRACE THE 
LOKP LIEUTENANT, NO- 62, Sack- 

"  WELLE-BTREET, 
Crear ‘the 1 dth.of January, 1804, 
; the direction of the under- 
re Phseicione and aay oo of 
’ for the @ secur- 
Pock Mat 


oe = 
tn leering earn 
PY ing the ia parts of the 
with genuine Infection. 


— PIRECTORS, 
Physicians, 
JOSEPH CLARKE. 


is | éAMBS CLhEGHORM 
THOMAS EVORY. 


Surgeons. 
: GEORGE STEWART. 
a. RALPH S. OBRE. 
SOLOMON RICHARDS. 
| 
-AN ARSTRACT EROM THE REGISTER 


OF INOCULATIONS AND DisTRIBU- 
TION, OF MATTBR. 



































: | Patients | marys ay ” 
| Japculated.| practioners 
Ps he Surgeons. 
Pjeoh | 578 | 776 | 236 
1,032 | 1,194 178 
1806 | 1,956 1,840 220 
1807 | °2,156 | 1,790 $20 
1808 3,002 2,285 $83 
| 2809 | S04) | 540°} oe 
1810 $04 8,249 | 284 
| | Rigen, | ¥6,149'| 3,108 fi sis | 
“ be: directors of this institution, ae 
‘material to add to, o 
ce » their Report of 1809. 


aa n of four gotr py — 
year 1810, t only to 
Ss their belief in the ey, 


| or pit arm, st be 


failure of vaccination, in Uce vicinity 

of Dublin, were propagated ye 
the last year. On a careful inves. 
gation, they were found. — 
originated from falsehood, and gl. 
mit amive socal 
tr 10 Co 

ed by vaccination, _ 


Jo the last re pe, 
were recorded, in whick te 


cine infection formed fairly on the 


arm, and eppeared to go 

through its several stages, 

the patients were not constitutionally 
During the year 1610, 

one failure only of this. kind-haser. 


_ curred. There appears no ree 


son for supposing that 
of this nature, will be more 
ia vaccine, than they have ~—_ 
variolous inoculation. 

The test. by Mr. 
and recommended in the of 
last year, has been practiced exten 
sively by the directors. [uv a lange 
proportion of cases, it has afforded 
very satisfactory evidence of ci 
stitutiona! affection. It mays 
be necessary therefore,. to 
mend to further natice, a 
calculated to obviate the _ principal 
objection to vaccine . inogulatien 
Infection for the second. inoculation, 

which should be performed. nthe 








vel , on the 
sixth ge a a from the vesic 
duced by the first insertion 
virus. a 
The register does pot allonb 
eels instance of wa 
ing in the constitution. 
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more tatgely. ‘The quatitit rye ady . 
money passing throagh kis hands, 

and actually if his possession at 
one time, being greater than id the 


The following extract from the 
register of patients, at the general 
dispensary, itt London, affords am- 
pe proof of this fact. 

| tal nuimbcr ~— number of chrontt 

ica? of fiseases cutaneous eruptions. 


1797... TTS ...cceescvecevecrees 85 
ae tad LPOG... 1OGC4.. cos. creeeeeseceees 82 
1804 «1915S... .50 wereceeroeewes 89 


The most satisfactory accounts of 
ihe progress of vaccination through- 
ot the interior of Ireland, have 
been received from several corres 

ndents of the institution. And 
he directors have grear pleasure in 
dserving the zeal and disinterested- 
news Of the country practitioners, who 
actifice prvate interest to the public 
sud, in strongly recommending the 


The directors have to acknowle 
with gratitude, the privilege of a’ 
free and unlimited transmission of 
letters, relating to the institution, 
the post office, which has 
ted essentially to extend the 
betiefits of vaccination throughout 
this island. 
Signed by Order, 
SAMUEL B. Lapatt, Secratary. 


Jemary ts, 184 b. 
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For the Belfust Monthly Magazine. 
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THE CONTRAST BETWREN THE FRAD- 
WG AMD THE LANDED INTEREST. 
N opposition to. a maxim of Dr. 
Hunter's, of York, that “trade 
ges narrow notions, but. wide: pns-: 
‘mlons,” it may be asserted; that 
waders are more liberal, in: general, 
than persons of landed property. 
Ask oue of those classes respectively: 
foe money: for wy pares a or 
purpose, a public natere, 
tad-the: trader’s. dota wilt pro-. 
be given, mare Srely. and 


isolated bein 





hand of the landed ‘proprietor; may 


in part account’ for the readiness of 
i But the trader is less of an 
Bante poh ant re with 

the various classes of society, und 


we his i. ae sequently mere’ éx- 
panded.” As~ for comparative 
pe of liberality, on ious 
and political subjects, the’. trader 
will in most cases’ be found the most 
tolerdnt, and expecially more ready 
to join. in plans for impr t. 
without being frightened 


ovement, 
b of ‘innovation. + ed 
pe 


mployment for thei sows at 


home. ecountry gentlemen fook 


more to provide for theit younger 
sons in the clrurch or the army. 
Hence afise politival and’ eccle 
siastical. subjection ; and the: solitier 
and the ‘churclimaw give a tone of” 
servility to’ the mianinérs of” the fa- 


cordi the honest boast of Hotne 
Tooke. ean support Himself and His — 


famil 


out OF the public hedge, : or adding 
dened state. 


‘a us¢lesy stipendiary to thie ba | 


To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 
The memory and: mosuments.of good 
Are more than lives... 


| ‘hele wadhof many great kings 


thas ever wore, a crown. was Wil- 
ini a Nos or abalves 
attord us) sach.,a complere 


ands ine gipnioond by Williaa >. 
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the , and Charles the worth- 
less. To the truth of this asser- 
tion sir William Temple is, in his 
memoirs, @ most unexceptionable 
witness. He was an able man, at- 
tached to his king, Charles the 
2d, by principle, and to.his person, 
by the fascination of the royal man- 
ners, those attractiveextervals, whieh 
indeed give an embellishment to 
virtue, but often masque. the pur- 
poms of the insincere and dou- 
le-minded. I love, said some one, 
the light parts of a solid character, but 


that of Charles was made up of levity,. 


selfishness, and deceit. 


He employed Sir William Tem-. 
ple in commissions abroad, probably. . 


as an honourable spy upon the prince 
« of Orange, and entrusted him toa 
certain length; that his own cha- 
racter might acquire or ft 
sone degree of credit or confidence 
on the continent from the ability, 
and acknowledged integrity. of bis. 
agent. But there was a sort of in- 
stinctive honesty in William, which 
held Charlesalways in distrust, and 
could not help depyng itself 
even before his envoy. “ Will the 
king (Charles. 2d) will your king 
said he to Temple, that is so often 
at sea, never learn a word that | 
shall never forget since my _ last 
passage, when in a great storm, 
the captain was all the night, cry- 
ing Ovt to the man at the helm-— 
STEADY, STEADY.” Such, truly, was 
the epithet most applicable to bis 
own character and conduct, always 
firm and inflexible “that he nevér 
would betray a trust that was given 


him, nor ever sell the liberti¢s of — 
est servants asked him at last 


his country, that his ancestors’ had 


so long defended.” “1 saw, said 


he, this morning, a poor old man, 
tugging alone, in a little boat with 
his oars, against the eddy of a sluice 
upon acanal, when with the last 
endeavours, he was just up to 
the place intended, the force of the 


regain. 


of the kind shall hinder me’ ot 


eddy. carryed him quite acai 
but he turned his “bowen 
he could, and fell to his.oars aga: 
and thus threeor. four t b 
I saw. him. This. old man’s bus 
ness and mine resemble, | 

to. do just as the old map ¢ 
without knowing what would ‘sag. 


ceed, more than he did.” Such was 


the lively portraiture of: his own 
patient magnanimity, even ig the 
depth of political and personal mj 
fortune, aud. the confidence in bi 
personal honour and justice wasthe 
great bond of attraction in the con. 


:- federacy against France, $0 much 
so indeed that some of lis allies 


took the most ungenerous advan 
tage of it. 
“ When they desired his highness 
(prince of Orange) would not take 
it ill of the queen (regent of Spain) 
the prince answered, “No, not at 
all; on the contrary, I have team 
to. take it well of thie queen, for 
if she did not. think me the honest. 
est man in the world, she wooid 


not use me so: however, 





doing what 1 owe to my alliesand 
my honour.” . 5 
W hen this incomparable man was 
offered the sovereignty of the p 
vinces, under the protectiow of Bag 
land and France,.it seemed & lot 
to which a meaner soul might very: 
well stoop; his was above it, al 
ways firm in his answers, that be 
never would betray a trust thé 
was given him nor ever sell the 
conatry of his ancestors; yer ue 
game he played was then t 
so. desperate, that one of h 


























he intended to live after Hotant 
was lost, and whether he had thouget 
so far. The prince told dim 
had, and that he was resolved © 
live on the lands he had eft in Ge 4 
many, and that he had rather pe 
his life in hunting there, than #° 
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, or his liberty to France 
4 a and, at det time, 
“dhe, « for my own part, I would 

ceathousand men with ahundred, 
df in the charge, rather than 
eater into any concert of a peace 
won these conditions. “ CUNCTA 
Pus TENTANDA. re 

When Charles, after representing 
the inevitable ruin. of his .country 
as the consequense of bis obstina- 
cy in fyjecting a peace with France, 
ee what he . would do, 
when that should happen, “Die in 
the last Dike,” answered William. 
This manis said to haye been by 
nature most silent and reserved, but 
| think, when he does. speak, he 
conttives to concentrate more mean- 
ing in three words, than that mer- 
y and garrulous monarch éver ut- 
tered in his life time, who was re- 
presented never to have said a fool- 
ish thing, nor to have done a wise 
one, itis in the contemplation of 
such a charatter as William __pre« 

sentsto us, that we feel a portion 
of thatsablime in word and action 
tmanferred to our own breasts; 
oot hearts expand. with great sensa- 
tion, and in the sympathetic. thrill 
of feeling, we are pleased, and even 
somewhat proud .of resembling, in 
some degree, what we venerate and 
admire. The best instruction. for 
mE wibe biography of great men. 

William bad a heart made 
net only for the grand and _snb- 
lime in public and political couduet, 
bat toform and inspire the warmest 
personal affection, and most disinte- 


tested private friendship ; is evident 


the attachment of Bentinck 
© his master, in the. most hopeless 


sate of his aflaivs, when prince of 


. He tended his master both 


hight and day, during, the whole. 
‘Course of the disease (amall pox) 


from which he recovered, in great 

party by his evenness of temper, 

ad constancy of mind. Nothing 
SELPAST MAG, NO, XXX, 


he took was given him, nor was 
he ever moved in bed, by any other 
hand than Bentinck’s, and the prince 
told me, says sir Wm. Temple, that 
whether he slept or not, he fem 
not tell; but in sixteen nights a 

days, he never called once that he 
was not answered by M. Bentinck 
as if he had been awake. The first 
time the prince’ was well enough 
to have his head opened and combed, 
Bentinck as soon as it’ was done, 
begged of his master to give him 
leave to go home for be was able to 
hold up no longer. He did so, and 
fell immediately sick of the same 
disease, and in great extremity ; 
but recovered just soon enough to 
attend his master into the field, 
where he was éver next his person. 
It was in that campaign, when at 
_Mont-Cassel, the’ Dutch infantry be- 
‘gan to break, and William was 
5 eae dewn by the flight of his men, 
he cut one of the first across the face, 
crying, “ rascal, I'ttat least set a 
‘mark on.thee,that I may hang thee 
afierwards,” yet even then he made 


_a retreat, that wanted little the ho- 


nour of a victory. 
~ He showed himself as worthy to 
be beloved by women, as tu be res« 
ted and admired by mankind.— 
When he came over for the purpose 
of a matrimonial connexion with the 
rincess Mary ; he told Temple that 
e was resolved to see the young 
princess, and know, not by report of 
others, but with his own eyes, and 
his own heart, how he liked her, 
before he would proceed a step in the 
affair of the peace. The king laugh- 
ed at beri of nicety, when toki , 
of it. The. prince saw and was 
eased, then made his suit to. the 
king and the duke, whieh was 
. weil received and assented’ to, but 
sig this hive pon = terms 
of the peace d first be agreed 
upon. The’ prince said he ma 
end one business before- he bey 
+ 


7 
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the other. The king and duke 
were positive, the prince resolute, 
and at last he said, that his allies 
who were like to have hard terms of 
the peace as things then stood, would 
be apt to believe that he had made 
this match at their cost, and for 
his part he would never sell his 
honour for a wife. After the mat- 
ter was nearly broken off, “ well, 
said Charles (who was a shrewd 
judge of men and manners) I never 
yet was deceived in judging of a 
man’s honesty by his looks, and 
if I am not deceived in the prince’s 
face, he is the honestest man im the 
world, and I will trust him, and he 
shall have his wife.” Mary form- 
edthe most affectionate and faith- 
ful wife that the history of prin- 
ces has recorded, loving William 
with her whole heart and soul, her 
best judgement, and her warmest 
affections. Her letters while re- 
gent, to ber husband, on the con- 
tinent, are filled with proofs of her 
warm attachment, of her wisdom 
and steadiness as became the 
wife of such a man and of the 
most amiable tenderness and anxie- 
ty as a woman, 

When William came to the throne 
of England, this worthy man, and 
excellent prince was so tormented 
with the contentions of parties, and 
intrigues of factions, that he often 
expressed a wish of returning to 
his native country. He was said 
to be king “ seg and rr 
holder of land. Although b 
nature and Hacisios he was the 
friend of toleration, he was made by 
his ministers am unwillivg instro- 
ment of persecotion, in Ireland, and 
of cruelty ‘ig Scotland, in both in- 
stances probably without the least 
knowledge, on his part, of the na- 
ture of the: private injury, in the 
one case, or of national injustice in 
the other, The manners of Charles 
were more agreeable to his people; 


~ ol 


Jhowever.;strong, to con 


though a pensioner of F 
a senate side the wed ~ 
saw as a king of England keg 
in pay throughout Ais whole; 
by another monarch !) et were bj 
manners more popular than the 
rai’ OF the Nesbit William Te 
not however directing my attentios 
to the politics of their reigns, by 
merely to the personal character of 
these sovereigns, on which indes 
the public happiness or misery, the 
weal or wee of the empire mom 
materially depend, and with this 
view I shall give the words of amhisty. 
rian, little read, which I think graph 
cally describe William and C 
“A silence and reserve border. 
ing upon  sullermess, adhered tp 
him (William) im the more re. 
tired scenes of life, and seemed t 
indicate not only a distaste for 
ciety, but a distrast of mankind— 
He was greatly deficient in the com 
mon forms of attention. His f 
vours lost much of their ‘value by 
the coldness of the manner 
which he conferred them. fis 
warm and steady u«ttachment toa 
few friends, demonstrated that he 
was not destitude of private friem- 
ship. He was occasionally sir- 
rised into indulgence of mirth and 
rae which shewed that hewas 
not insensible to the relaxation of 
social amusement. But the inf. 
mities of his constitution, the de 
pression of his early situation, af 
tal experience of deceitfaluess, am 
treachery, derived from his pont 
mtercourse an ewer the 
riousness and weight e 
jects which contingslly pressed dows 
his mind controuled a ot 


bility and pleasantry, and introdue- 
ed habits of constraint and gravity, 
which draw a veil over the — 
tions of virtue, and | 
tribute more than vicious affection 
to remler character uu ° 
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In the character of Charles 2d, 
we are struck _ a ye ype of 
; efulness of maaners, 
wed any one ingredient of 
“ciple or virtue, with politeness, 
dability, gaiety, good-humour, e- 

thing that captivates imagina- 
tua, or gives delight at the mo- 


In the character of William, we 
wm our eyes to sterling merit, nak- 
and unadorned; to stern integri- 
ty incorruptible patriotism, undaunt- 
ed magnanimity, unshaken fidelity, 
but no splendid dress, or gaudy 

ing to arrest the attention of 
the superficial observer. A deli- 
berate effort of the understanding, is 
necessary to perceive and estimate 
ity merits. Charles, with all his 
vices, was beloved while he’ lived, 


s and lamented when he died. Wil- 


liam, with all his virtues, respected 
abroad, respected by _ posterity, 
never received from . his “subjects 
and cotemporaries at home, the 
tribate of affection and praise, ade- 
to the merit of his virtues, and 
importance of his services.” 

Icannot forbear mentioning one 

# two more characteristic expres- 
sionsof this great and good man.— 
When lord Basil Hamilton behaved 
athe council in the most violent way, 
saying, “ he had a right to be heard, 
ad would be heard.” This young 
man, said the mild and mag- 
mamimous king, is too bold, “ 1F ANY 
MANCAN BE TOO BOLD IN HIS COUN- 
tty’s cause.” When William, at 
the battle of Anghrim, asked count 
Hamilton, who had just then been 
laken prisoner, and who had once 
before broken his parole, whether he 
thought the enemy would make a 
and? Upon my honour, said Ha- 
milton, I believe they will. Your 
mour! your honour!) replied the 
king, as he galloped away. The 
temple of hunour, in this monarch’s 


mind, was only to be found by pas 
sing through the temple of virtue. 
At the clese of his life, when his 
limbs were moch swollen with the 
dropsy, Dr. Radcliffe was called in- 
to consultation, and being one 
of _those physicians who pushed 
his fortune by a certain blunt- 
nes¢ of manner, he coarsely ex- 
claimed, that he would not have his 
majesty’s two legs, for his three 
kingdoms, William looked at hin 
sternly : “ What, sir, do you meaa 
to frighten me?” “ No, sir,” an- 
swered Radcliffe, “ but you will al- 
low me to be afraid.” The king ne- 
ver afterwards would suffer him in 
his presence. 

Sir William Temple relates, that 
after a long conference he had with 
that insincere and treacherous mon- 
arch Charles the 2d, in which the 
honest counsellor laid before him 
what were his. true interests in re- 
gard to religion and government, 
and ended with telling him what 
Gourville had once said to him, viz, 
“that a king of England who will 
be the man of his people, is the 
greatest ‘king in the world, but if 
he will be any thing more, by G—d, 
he will become nothing at all.”— 
The king, says he, heard me 
throughout attentively, though at 
first impatiently, yet, at last, he 
said, I had reason io all, and so 
had Gourville; and laying his hand 
upon mine, he added,—*“ and I will 
be the man of my people.” While ali 
this time, and after this time, he con- 
tinued to be the mean suppliant and 
pensioner of France. Did ever there 
appear to mankind such a contrast 
of honesty and hypocrisy, as the 
lives of these two monarchs have 
presented ? 

- The liberties of Europe are much 
more endangered at-present, than 
in the days of Louis the 14th, and 


call, with more urgent voice, for the\\ \ \ 








i 


courageous perseverance, and un- 
biassed integrity of a William. May 
God. grant, whether it pleases his 
divine providence that the Prince ‘of 
Wales be regent, or be king of 
Great Britain, he may live and die 
THE MAN OF HIS PEOPLE. 


pt 
co teenetaneeal 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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ON THE ALLOWANCE TO THE DISSENT- 
ING CLERGY, CALLED THE REGIUM 
DONUM. 


UERY.—Can the author of the 

Political Retrospect justify his 
frequent and severe attacks upon 
dissenting ministers, by pointing out 
a single condition in the grant of 
the Regium Donum, that encroach- 
es upon the discipline, the doc- 
trine, or the rights of the dissenting 
church. SIMPLEX. 


i 


Tue writer who on some late oc- 
casions, has in the political retros- 
pect referred to the Regium Do- 
num made his remarks as a politi- 
cian, without referrence to the 
discipline or doctrine of any church. 
He considers the augmentation of 
allowance to dissenting ministers, 
which took place under the aus- 
pices of Lord Castlereagh, as an im- 
proper addition to the burdens of 
the people, fraught with all the e- 
vils of an establishment on a ‘gub- 
ordinate plan, Of this encreased 
burden, the members of the esta- 
blished church may have no just 
ground to complain, as they are 
in so much greater a degree parta- 
kers of unequal benefits.. But the 
large portion of the population of 
Ireland, who are not included in 
either class, have reason to com- 
plain of the burden. To the lovers 
of freedom the measure is highly 


On the Regium Donum, 


_ or rights of the presbyterian chur 





(Jan, 


objectionable, as inereasing theiorg, 
grown influence and pat a 
the crown, and teaching an impor. 
tant class in society, to look mop 
to the governors than to the perp 
for support. Let. the Comparative 
degrees of patriotism existi 

the dissenting priesthood in 1782,an4 
in the period since the an 
tion, answer the question, as tothe 
favourable or — unfavourable jpfy. 
ence on general. liberty of this 
measure, introduced by. the wi 
politician into the dissenting 

as a golden badge of subjection, 
The writer of the late remarky i; 
the retrospect, leaves to others bet. 
ter qualified from local k 

to auswer as to the consigtepey of 
the Regium .Donum with the cm 
stitution of the Presbyterian discip. 
line, 


el 


The author of the Retrospect hay. 
ing done with Simplex, 1 woald pow 
take the liberty of observing, the 
the latter seems to be a memberof 
the established church, under the 
guise of a presbyterian, who comes 
forward in the cause of one ef thoy 
minor establishments, the number 
and variety of which in this king 
dom it may soon not be ai easy mar 
ter to enumerate. What makes ths 
supposition the more probable, 5 
the tone of his question, which mm 
plies that ‘no condition in, the Tale 
grants of Regium Donumto diferent 
bodies of dissenters in Ireland, er 
croaches on the discipline, 








No consistent presbyterian W 
have asked this question;, for how- 
ever some of them may attempt # 
justify the measure as a ter of 
necessity, owing to the inageque 
stipend paid by many congme® 
tions, no one can seriously come 
that it is agreeable to pres 
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principles. Some of the — 
presbyterian church. [I have 
er a to be, parity of rank a- 
the pastors, and an unbias- 
ed choi of their pastors or ministers 
by the people. The first of these is 
rely encroached upon, when a 
‘of presbyterian ministers ac- 
cede to a scheme of classification 
by government, whereby 
ofthem receive, out of re pub- 
, a hundred poun r 
ages half of them only fitty.. 
| knew that government does not 
to give to an individual in 
the synod two votes when deciding 
on business brought. before them ; 
but can perceive no difference be- 
twixt the clergymen of the synod 
sanding in the above predicament, 
and the members of the lower house 
of convocation in the, established 
church, which is com of cler- 
gymen of different ranks, genomi- 
nations and emoluments, upon an e- 
quality as to votes, but possessing 
variety of influence derived from 
those other circumstances, : 
That this measure also renders 
those presbyterian clergymen af- 
fected by it more independent of 
their congregations than formerly, 
will hardly be disputed ; and if this 
isagreeable either to the principles 
they profess, or the constitution of 
their church, or indeed ought to be 
desired by any conscientious minis- 
ler of that persuasion, { have totally 
mistaken the nature, and misappre- 
headed the spirit of presbyterianism. 
Whenthe people find that government 
has taken upon itself the payment of 
their clergymen, and that instead of 
® voluatary stipend, the chief part 
it support arises from an in- 
tax, they will be to 
manga oo Ai their sini. 
, until the government stipend 
and their own shall bear no india 
of proportion to each other. Under 
these circumstances, should any dis 





agreement arise between a congre- 
gation and. their pastor, the latter 
may retire upon his sinecure ; while 
the former long unaccustomed to 
make due provision for their: spi- 
ritual instruction, may feel both 
careless and incapable of procuring 
another, and thus in a christian 
cou be depmved fora time ef 
the preaching of the gospel. 

This last consideration would 
make against the expedience of 


‘dissenters in Iveland, entering in- 


to'any partnership with the govern- 
ment for the sapport of their reli- 
ion. It does not seem a mean 
well adapted for improving their 
morals, exciting their zeal, or en- 
— their respect for the tea- 
chers of christianity. If it has not 
this tendency, it cannot be a good 
measure; if it has an opposite ef- 
fect, it ought to be deprecated as a 
dangerous auxiliary, an insidious 
ally of the religion of Jesus, 


R, 
—eeey 
To the Proprittors of the Belfast Maganine. 


ON A REMEDY FOR THE INSECURITY 
OF PAPER CURRENCY. 


SUBJECT that has employed 

the pens of so many able po- 
liticians, might seem to be exhaust- 
ed, or at least to leave nothing for 
observation to those of an humbler 
description; but every thing may be 
contemplated in a variety of aspects, 
and a new point of view may pre- 
sent circumstances which have es- 
caped the notice of former exami- 
ners. To collect remarks of this 
nature is one office of a periodical 
miscellany ; and as what the: writer 


has here to propose: is intended in 
trath and sincerity to benefit society, 
it is ech enero in the : 
magazine will not be thought altoge- ’ 

ther superfluous. r 
Fiction now seems to reign trium- 








: atid our statesmen to surpass 
in it the most extravagant flights of 
the poets) We have been led by 
insensible to believe jn the 
fiction, that bits of paper are gui- 
neas ; we have been compelled to 
swallow the fiction, that a great sil- 
ver seal is king of these realms, and 
are made to obey acts passed by 
his most ponderous majesty ; what 
are we to expect next? or rather 
what are we not to expect? when 
the chief of the opposition tells us, 
‘that “ to do away fiction would be 
to abolish law itself.” And the high- 
est legal authority of the ministerial 
party asserts, in the most solemn 
manner, which place and circum. 
stances can constitute, that invalida- 
ting the potency of fiction, “ might 
affect the course of judicial adminis 
stration, and even the private pro- 
perty of every man in the house of 
lords,” and of course of every man 
in the kingdom. 

At these astonishing assertions, 
we humble plain matter-of-fact-men 
can only look up and wonder, that 
such declarations should be made by 
such great and sapient authorities, 
in favour of a parcel of tales, which 
to our unsublimed imaginations, 
seem little superior to those of the. 
nursery, where infantine feigners 
make-believe that scraps of earthen- 
ware are the well furnished dishes 
of a sumptuous entertainment; 
while the higher powers of the 
place,—their nurses, impose on 
them the seul subduing fiction, that 
some grim portrait a century old, 
is the true: raw-head and bloody- 
bones, and will -actually come down 
from his frame, -when called on, to 
enforce their decrees. It must be 


owned however, that a seal king is 
perfectly homogeneous, and matches 
well with fiction-law, and _paper- 

ineas: Would to God their dura- 
tion was to be the same also! The 
reign of king Argent the first can- 
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not be long, but of the termination of 
fiction-law and paper-guineas, alas! 
there is no prospect. 

Besides the metals which are go. 
monly used for money, a variety of 
other articles have been, ard ay 
still used in various ‘parts of the 
world: Iron and leather have heen) 
applied to this purpose 
even in Europe, and in Africa may 
ses of salt of four or five pounds 
weight, and a particular species of 
shells, pass current in the dealings 
of the people; even the Ameticag 
savages have some sort of citenlati 
medium to assist their traflick; whi 
shews, that whatever was the ex. 
pence to society of the material em. 
ployed for money, it was found to 
amply repay this by the variow 
benefits it afforded to commerce, or 
the original, and more simple mode 
of dealing, by barter, would not 
have been laid aside for it universal. 
ly, in all nations, as if by common 
consent. 

The invention of bills of ex. 
change, which is generally suppor 
ed have originated in Italy, isnot of 
any remote antiquity: Bank-notes 
and private notes of hand, soon fol 
lowed; but paper securities of this 
description were ir used as we ux 
them at present (speaking accordingto 
cxsmiadtaardssaton’y before the peri 
od of the American war. disti 
tion between the two modes of using 
paper securities, here alluded to, 
does not seem to have been notice 
as much as it deserved in the wnt 
ings on this subject; and it is the 
more important to mark it aceurale- 
ly, as the one is ve . 
nite and the other extremely 
the reverse, and much of the sopm 
try by which that which is injariows 
has been upheld, has 







from confounding the two together 


and calling them by one appelle 
tion. ee 


qe 
Bank-notes were originally used 
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oe tires of gold or silver 
wint the idea of using paper secu- 
rities 28 the substitutes for coin, is 
st oder than the period meption- 
ej when the Americans used it in 
this ray, and we all remember when 
« was first applied in this manner 
st home, as well as the *person to 
vhom we are indebted for its intro- 
duetion, When notes represented 
guineas, the conld at any time be 
exchanged for them at the banker’s 
who passed them; and in this way 
had all the advantages which the 
sdvocates for paper money have ta- 
ken such good care all should know; 
but no sooner are they used as sub- 
stitutes for guineas, oF asa cireulat- 
ing medium that cannot be convert- 
el into the specie they stand for at 
the bankers, than they begin to 
those evils, which we have 
so sensibly felt of lave years; which 
evils increase with more or less Fra- 
pidity, according to the citeumstan- 
ces of the countries where they are 
wed, till at last all become sensible 
of their cause, and then those pa- 
per plagues vanish, “and like the 
baseless fabrick of a vision, leave 
mta wreck behind.” They resem- 
blethe vision indeed, in being the 
dispring of. invagination, for to this 
faculty of the mind aloneare they in- 
debted for any value, but in their mode 
termination the difference is great : 
For when a dream ceases, the hor- 
rors it May cause are at once dissi- 
jated, but when the delusion rela- 
live to paper substitutes is over, then 
the worst evils of all commence, 
tr not convertible into cash 
tt the issuers house, leaves too much 
inthe power of the banker, and is a 
temptation to risk the properties of 
t which must require more 
‘tue to resist than ordinarily falls 
the lot of mankind. In this sys- 
m from the banker only can we 


a 





coe So 
“Pitt, @ great man new mo more. 


get nothing, while from others we 
get whatever renders notes valuable ; 
which shows its injustice clearly, 
both as it prevents us from getting 
any thing from the person, who is 
most bound in reason to give it; 
and ‘at the same time enables him 
to possess himself of our property, 
for what in itself is worthless. 
That bankers pursue this “tg 
with avidity, a rom 2 
pA ot bicker dipcioinesd ; 
which is, that they issue notes, 
which have the effect of notes for 
ten shillings, notes for five and six 
pence, and notes for two shillings 
and nine pence, while they appear 
to be for very different sums; these 
are the thirty shilling notes, those 
for two guineas, and those for one 
guinea; which it is evident have 
the eflect of notes issued for the 
small sums mentioned, whenever 
the buyer or seller, by exchanging 
guinea notes for others, receive them 
for such sums, or make them serve 
the purpose of so much silver, or 
other change. I have witnessed a 
degree of anxiety in a clerk at the 
bank of [reland to pass thisty shil- 
ling notes, instead of one pound 
notes, which appeared to me lu- 
dicrous, before [ understood what 
is here stated; but now this very 
circumstance coavinces me that the 
bankers have long understood the 
effect of these notes, though the 
public did not. Writers. of emi- 
nence have so clearly explained the 
mode in which the issue of uncon- 
vertible paper increases its injurious 
etfects, in proportion as: the sum tor 
which each note passes is smaller, 
that it would be uous to add 
any thing on the subject, and I shall 
only observe therefore, that the 
same reasoning which they have 
used to show the inerease of inj 
to the public, from the bank of Eng- 
land issuing notes of smaller vajue suc- 
cessivel ys twenty paunds to ten 
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pounds, five apoy and one pound, 
will also apply to the issue of notes 
made to pass, in the manner men- 
tioned, for ten shillings, five shil- 
lings and six pence, two shillings 
and nine pence, &c. &c. as well as 
for the various intermediate sums for 
which they can be made to answer, 
by interchanges of notes of this de- 
scription for oneanother, 

The only objection of much 
weight, which the researches of the 
advocates for paper have been able 
to _— out against the use of gold 
and silver com, is the expence of 
the purchase of so much of these me- 
tals, as would be required for the 
current. cash of the nation; which 
certainly would amount to a large 
sum; but though convinced, that 
the advantages of cash payments in 
the old manner, would amply counter- 
balance this inconyenience, yet also 
knowing well the power of those 
who are interested in keeping up 
the delusion relative to. the paper 
substitutes for coin, it seems to me 
unlikely, that this desirable change 
will. be effected before some fatal 
distress, from the present system, 
shall compel the public at once to 
abandon it. In_ reflecting whether 
some other expedient might not be 
found to deliver the public from the 
risks they run by bankers, as well 
as from the other evils of paper sub- 


stitutes, the following method oc-~ 


curred ; to suggest which has been 
the chief object of this paper, writ- 
ten in hope that it may chance to 
catch the attention of some one of sutti- 
cient influence to procure it atten- 
tion, if the advantages it may pos- 
sess, are not counteracted by mcon- 
veniences, which have escaped m 

research :.or that, if it has not this 
good fortune, it may produce a dis- 
cussion of the subject, which may 
lead to the discovery of some better 
expedient. 


The chief Sircumstance which 


Ba, 
prevents the public from see; 

diflerence between using Paper as 
the representative of money, as fp, 
merly, or as money itself, .a8 now 
done, is that every tradesman why 
passes a note, adds a valet ip 


equivalent to a certain . portion of 
the goods which he sells; if a gto. 


cer, for example, passes. a poe 


the receiver knows he. can gets 
certain quantity of tea, or sugar, 
from him for it, whenever he chuses 
to bring it back to him again: ani 
this removes any scruple he migh 
have in receiving it. In_ short, all 
who circulate notes, are obi 
to give some valuable article fy 
them again, if brought. back w 
them, except the very people whom 
reason and justice point out as those, 
who above all others should do soe 
namely, the bankers; from whom 
we can get nothing of intrinsic value, 
as long as theif credit continue 
good; and if they become bankrup, 
only so much of our property con- 
verted into various efleets, as they 
have not dissipated, anéd as shall 
remain after discharging . eng 
mous law expences of the commie 
sion. a 
The principle of what I have 
purpose, consists in obviating the 
unjust inequality, and in_ enabling 
the public to obtain from, the ba» 
kers real value for their propetty, 
whenever they shall prefer it;,a0 
besides effecting this, it will have 


‘the advantage of not ocean | 


any 
expence for a circulating 
ae respect it will be »preler 
able to coin, which, as before 
must cost the nation large sl 
for the material of which #® 
made, ae 
Gold, as long as it centiaue™ 
the form of coim, can only - 
sidered as representing the value 
the articles, tor which it 3 eso" 
ed; but as it may at am wee 
melted down, and applied 
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, it has besides an unalien- 
able and unalterable value from this 
circumstance: bank notes in their 

‘inal state, were the representa- 
tives of Coin, but without the capa- 
bility of being, like it, applied to 
other purposes equally valuable :, 

‘My plan consists in simplefying 
this proceeding, and, since. we can- 
not have gold as a medium, making 

bank note represent some 
other article of real and permament 
value. 

The articles which would most 
exactly answer this description, are 
iron, tead, block-tin, quicksilver, 
ivory, and salt, two of which have 
been used as money by other nations, 
as has been before observed. Other 
uticles might also be applied to 
this use, which though not of such 
aa unalterable nature, sufficiently 
approximate to it, to render them 
very serviceable for the same pur- 
pose; such as indigo, vigonia wool, 
leather, linen, broad-cloth, refined- 
sigar, wax, isinglass, coals, soap, 
mahogany, logwood, and ebony. 

Suppose now a banker kept a stock 
of iron, or of any of the articles men- 
tioned, (in which he might trade 
also, as many bankers now do), and 
that his notes were drawn, promis- 
ing Mr. *******, or order, so ma- 
ty tons, or other quantity, of best 
Swedish iron; or a specified portion 
of any other article of the above de- 
“ription in his warehouse. Would 
sot such a note be perfectly nego- 
Ciable? and would it not do as well 
as those now drawn for either what 
fumot be obtained, will not be 
pai, or has only an imaginary ex- 
ance? while it would not be. sub. 
itto the same risks. 

This method, besides the advan- 
‘ages stated, would perhaps be a 

t check to prevent a banker 
hazardous speculations, than 
“en payments in coin; for his 


sock of iron, or- whatever orher. are 
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ticle he dealt in, would be always 
visible to the public, whereas his 
stock of coin could only be estimat- 
ed by secondary considerations. 
Besides the articles mentioned for 
which notes might be drawn, ban- 
kers might also be enabled to nego- 
ciate the titles to portions of land, 
(which perhaps might be more con- 
venient for large sums, than the 
other mediums pro ), in the 
following manner. Suppose a ban- 
ker had an estate of 20,000 acres, 
this estate he might have divided in- 
to lots of ten, tweuty, fifty, or one 
hundred acres, and have them valu- 
ed by appraisers duly sworn, and 
made responsible by legal obliga- 
tions for an. honest statement; then 
notes might be circulated promis- 
ing the transfer in fee ou demand 
of lot, no. (**) of such an_ estate 
valued so much. Such transfers 
of land might be facilitated by act 
of parliament, and all frauds pre- 
vented by penalties inflicted by the 
same means. I would not propose 
that sucha note should give an ac- 
tual ession of the lot of land, 
but only entitle the holder to receive 
the proper title deeds of it, when- 
ever he thought fit, reserving 
the right of settling leases of it une 
der 21 years, and without fines, to 
the banker, till the actual convey- 
ance of it was made, Houses, rents 
ef ground built on, and other im- 
moveable property, might be made 
the subject of such notes, but the 
would net be so eligible as land, 
on account of their being of a less 
certain, and permanent value. 
Among the articles mentioned 
in the first head, there is one that 
appears to be very fit for a circulat. 
ing medium, if secured in proper 
packages, (which might be easil 
effected), namely quicksiiver, whic 
is about four times the value of cop- 


er for an equal weight, occupies \, * ‘ 


ittle more ‘than half its space, and 
z 
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cannot be much adulterated with- 
out sensibly altering its fluidity, 
and the frand being easily detected 
in other ways. 

Ivory me indigo might also seem 

roper for this same purpose, as ivory 
is still more valuable than quicksilver, 
and indigo about twice the price of 
it; but the first could not be divided 
into less than whole teeth, without 
lessening its value ; and there are so 
many eye ye of indigo, that 
it would be difficult to have them 
known generally enough for common 
use, 

Ivory would however answer very 
well for the subject of notes of the 
description mentioned, but it is pro- 
bable thatleather would be still better 
for this purpose, as it is of more gene- 
ral utility, is in greater plenty, and 
being weight for weight about the 
same price as wrought copper, 
would not require much space for a 
bulk of great value. Refined sugar 
in loaves, if kept in a dry place, 
would also be fit for this use, being 
an object of general consumption. 

A few yéars ago, a circumstance 
occurred in Waterford, which in a 
good measure shewed how aseful a 
plan of this kind would be to the 
public, and in a manner gaye an 
example of it by anticipation. A ban- 
kerin that citystopped payment, who 
had a large warehouse for. the sale of 
hardware, and some other articles, 
carried on either in his own name, 
or that of his brother, I do not now 
exactly remember which; a brother 
of his also dealt in groceries to a 
large amount, in which business the 
banker was supposed to have some 
concern likewise; on the stoppage, 
notes to a certain amount (I think 
all under €5.) were received in pay- 
ment at those warehouses for any ar- 
ticles wanted: and notwithstanding 
tie hurry caused _by, the crowds 
auxious Jor payment, very little loss 
or inconvenience was occasioned by 





this mode of payment, and | a 
sure none at all would, but for 
harry. I speak on this point from 
experience, for I had some of thes 
small notes at that time, and cap 
testify, that I lost nothing at all by 
receiving goods instead of cash for 
them. 

Permit me in concluding to 
that presenting this communication 
for publication without more pre. 
paration, will not be deemed dis 
respectful to your readers; the hints 
thrown out here, if of any use, ap. 


pearing likely to be of more service, 


by being speedily made known, than 
by being kept back for some weeks 
longer, for the sake of giving thema 
better form. 

In what has been asserted here 
relative to notes, nothing is meant 
to the prejudice of bankers individu. 
ally; country bankers particularly,be- 
ing obliged to be furnished with notes 
of the national bank, may be more 
considered as fellow-suflerers from 
the present system of paper curren- 
cy, than as aiding it: neither can 
the company of the national bank 
be justly blamed for the use they 
make of their privileges: but in ju» 
tice and truth, the whole reprehen 
sion should fall on those sinister, 
who, for their own purposes, and 
through a mistaken policy, have 
given, and still continve to bankers, 
a power resembling that of thow 
fabled magicians, who by writing 
cabalistical characters ‘on (paper 
could transfer the property of 
into their own coffers, and change 
fertile and populous country into : 


desolate wilderness. 
— ne 
To the Editor of the Bejfast Magazim 
—e—_—— 
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ing the people in general for 
their little inclination to political re- 
form, and his reviewer seems to co- 
incide in the propriety of the re- 
mark. Iam disposed to think the 
ghservation arises from a superficial 
sew of human nature, and that this 
disinclination to change is the bal- 
ast which can alone give m proper 
de of steadiness, in the agita- 
ie ind fluctuations of life. 

The truth appears to be, that in 
mind there is a vis inertia as well 
gs in matter. This resistance to 
thange seems to be a general law of 
fature, and human nature, far from 
forming any -exception to it, is 
included in this law. The more we 
know of the laws of matter, the deep- 
et we shall penetrate into the na- 
tire of mind. The study of medi- 
cine, taken in i¢s most extensive sense, 
wil be found the master-key into 
the mysteries of metaphysics, and 
such a physician as Dr. Hart- 
ley, is best qualified to become the 
clearest and most satisfactory me- 
taphysician. The great and com- 
prehensive law of association will 
be found but a variety or additional 
exemplification of the still more ge- 


neral law of attraction, and those 


theories of mind, which begin up- 
on the supposition of it not possess. 
ing a single quality in common, but 
all its qualities contrary to those of 
matter, will ead in confusion worse 
confounded, like the {¥eories of the 
World before the distévery of the 
eapesican system. 

Lappears to be a law of our na- 
ture, that every repetition creates a 
facility of action. The frequent 
repetition of action occasions a ha- 
bit which renders the subsequent re- 
petitions more easy, and the action 
more certain. An action once re- 


peated is an approximation to a ha- 
bit, All our nature illustrates the 
line 6f Shakespear, perhaps the 
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best moral philosopher that ever ex 
isted.— 


“ How use doth breed a habit in a man.’ 


If there be, by repetition, a facility 
of action in one way, there will arise 
a difficulty, proportionally increased 
according tothe frequency of repe- 
tition, of acting in any other mau- 
ner, It is this greater faeuity in 
doing what has been already done, 
and greater difficulty in altermg a 
course of action, which tends to pre- 
serve uninterrupted, the order and 
regularity of all the vital, natural, 
and animal functions, and in general 
the tenor and continuity, if I may so 
speak, of humaa-natare, It is thus 
a character is formed by a nation, 
which is only the collection of the 
habits of individuals, and without 
such habits, a people would always 
continue children, or changelings; 
a word which classes the disposi- 
tion to change, with the extremity of 
folly, 

** All men,” says Herodotus,, “ are 
tenacious of their own customs. 
Darius. once sent for such of the 
Greeks as were dependent on his 
power, and asked them what re- 
ward would induce them to eat the 
bodies of their deceased parents. 
They replied, that no sum could 
prevail on them to commit such a 
deed. In the presence of the same 
Greeks, who by an interpreter were 
informed of what had passed, he 
sent also for the Callatiz, a le 
of India, known to eat the ies 
‘of their parents. He asked them for 
what sum they would consent to 
burn the bodies of their parents? 
The Indians were disgusted at the 
question, and intreated him to for- 
bear such language.” 

It is long after reason is convinced, 
before habit, either individual or 
national, can be broken. The fa- 


mous argument against high roads,\s ‘ 
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universally applied :—* Our _fore- 
fathers went through the dirt, and 
why should not we?’ A new expe- 
rience always brings along with it 
a degree of hazard and uncertainty 
with respect to the event, which in- 
disposes the generality of mankind 
from too cealiity adopting it. Hobbes 
said, by way of accusation, that 
men follow one another like sheep, 
im the trodden path, and, added he, 
“if { had bestowed as much time in 
reading, as men of letters, I should 
have been as ignorant as they are.” 
Indeed the art of printing, under 
one point of view, may be said to 
have repressed what is called origi- 
nality, by pre-occupying the mind 
with a train of borrow ed ideas, and 
it requires very considerable ener- 
Sy and innate vigour, to spring out 
of the beaten track, and by doing so, 
it isten to one that you fall into the 
ditch. Were every tarmer to follow 
implicitly the schemes of agricuiiural 
theorists, mankind would long ago 
have starved for want of bread. Tlie 
first adventurers in any rea/ improve- 
ment generally fall a sacrifice before 
their schemes have ripened intu any 
maturity, and operate as a warning 
against the imitation of their exam- 
ple. Allchange should have the be- 
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nefit of experience, and therefie 
aught to be very gradually progres 
sive. 

Two great parties divide, and dis. 
tract Europe. One party wish t 
waintain the established order, mo. 
mentous in power, and : 
willing to shackle accident, and bolt 
up change, the great inass of landed 
and mercantile wealth, the vast ma, 
jority of all professions, the numer 
ous adherents to government, the ad. 
vanced in years, the timid in spi. 
rit, the contented in disposition, and 
in fine, all those who wish not to 
risque the present for eventual good, 
It is not then matter of surprise, 
that such a ponderous, and patient 
part of every community, should 
preponderate against the young, the 
sanguine, the eit hysiastic, against 
the few, comparatively few, who 
unwilling to wait for the gradual 
inelioration of their species, devote 
their time, and their talents, their 
properties, and often their lives, to 
accelerate the progress of human 
improvement. Ah! the blockheads, 
Jet them wait—let them keep their 
minds to themselves, their hands 
in their pockets, and thei — 


on their shoulders. A. 
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MEMOIR OF THE REV. GEORGE WALKER. 
Continued from p.437, No. XXIX. 


We have to apologize to our readers 
Jor the length of this article of 
biozraphy. Mr. Watker himself 


had an interesting character, inwhich 
there was much toadmirve and imitate. 
His politics, the sampleof better days, 
require republicaton in this day of 
apathy ; and the present number af- 
Jords @ good account of the appli- 





cation of dissenters to parliament 
to be relieved from the disabilities 
under which they lubour, on agcoumt 
of their religious opinions; @ 
ject intimately connected with the 
cause of religious liberty, but which 
lies too much neglected at present 
yet it is of far more importance, than 
the receiving of a demi-establishment 
for the dissenting clergy and 
principles of dissent are much mame 
intimately connected with t. 
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¥ consequence of the adoption of 

this plan, and of the favourable 
gue of Mr. Beaufoy’s motion in 

May 1789, when success appear- 
ai wo have beef nearly within 
their reach, the majority against 
them being only twenty-four, the 
jisenters were encouraged to more 
yigorous exertions, In the spirit of 
cation which these augmented 

produced, general meetings 
were held, committees formed, and 
resolutions entered into, express- 
ing in firm but moderate language a 
sense of hardships to which they 
were subjected, the grounds on 
which they claimed the restoration 
of their rights, and their determi- 
yation to persevere, until they had 
obiained that redress, which both 
justice and policy dictated. The fol- 
lowing resolutions, drawn upby Mr. 
Walker, and unanimously approved 
ata meeting of deputies from the 
counties of Derby, Nottingham, 
Lincoln, Warwick, Salop, Stafford, 
Leicester, Rutland and Yorkshire, are 
declaratory of the principles avow- 
edat their most respectable meet- 
ings, and of the grounds on which 
they defended their claims. 

“ Resolutions : 

“1, That itis not the province of 
the civil magistrate to direct, or to 
mterfere with the religious opinions 
of practices of any members of the 
sate, provided their conduct be 
hot injurious to others. 

“2. That all the subjects of the 
state, conducting themselves in an 
equally peaceable manner, are e- 
qually entitled, not only to protec- 
tion in the possession of their civil 
rights, but also to any civil honours 
% emoluments, which are accessible 
© other subjects, without any “re- 


gard to their religious opinions or 


practices, 

“3. Desiring nothing for our- 
selves but the same equal and li- 
beral treatment, to which we think. 
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all other persons in a sintilar situa- 
tion are equally entitled, it is our 
earnest wish, that an equal partici- 
pation in all civil priviliges may be 
obtained fer dissenters of every des- 
cription, to whom nothing can be 
objected, beside their religious -opini- 
ons or practices, and who can give 
that security for their civil alle. 
giance, which ‘the state ought to 
require. ee 
“4, That the protestant dissens 
ters of this country have always had 
reason to complain of unjust treut- 
ment, in being disqualified to ‘hold 
offices of civil trust or power, though 
their behaviour has ever been peace- 
able and loyal, and though they 
can even boast peculiar merit, as 
friends to the present government. 
“5. That it becomes dissenters, 
as men feeling their own disgrace- 
ful situation, aod the opprobrium 
which this reflects upon their coun-. 
try, to adopt every constitutional 
method of procuring the redress of 
their grievances, and thus retrieve th 
honour of the nation. ; 
“6 A’s ‘one principle ground of 
our abhorrence of the test laws is 
the prostitution of religion to -imte- 
rested and secular views, afd as 
these laws therefore ought to be 
mo A abhorred by every friend 
of pure religion, we invite every 
conscientious fellow subject of the 
established church to concur with 
us, assuring them, that in this ‘pro- 
ceeding we sympathize with them, 
as we wish them to sympathize with 
us, and each contribute to do away 
this reproach and profanation of 
our common religion. But if it 
should be deemed more honourable 
to themselves to act apart ‘from us, 


‘we invite them as a separate body to 


come forward, and in some decided 
manner bear their testimony to a , 


cause, which does equal honour to. \. 


both. — Sa 
«7. That with the same decided 





‘ters, may 
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tone, with which we assert our 
rights as men and christians, and 
protest against all interference of 
the magistrate in the preper cause 
of religion, we repel with scoro the 
imputation of all meaner and kaser 
views. We have no latent ambi- 
tion under the mask of religion,— 
We are as superior to hypocrisy, as 
we are to fear. We aspire pot to 


- one emolument or honour to the 


church. In our civil capacity we 
vow as pure a loyalty, as gene- 
rous and ardent an aflection, as 
liberal exertions, and as well inform- 
ed and as well principled an attatch- 
ment to the constitutioa of our coun- 
try, as its most favoured and ho- 
houred subjects can pretend to.— 
Our reverence of Britam, her go- 
vernment and laws, is oaly in sub- 
ordination to our reverence of God 
and of humap nature. 

“8. That though the particular 
grievance of the corporation and 
test acts has been the means of 
conveding us, as part of the body 
of dissenters, we think it,our duty 
to ‘use our utunost endeavours to pro- 
cure the repeal of all penal statutes 
in. matters of religion, as this is clear- 
ly comprehended within our just 
vi ghtsgiand are persuaded, that in 
tlhisme meditate nothing pew, as re- 
ligious liberty ever will and must 
be ‘defective, while one such penal 
law is sullered to exist. 

“9, That in contending for our 
eiyil tights, we mean nothiug hos- 
tile to the religious, principles of 
the church of England, or to an 
religious principles whatever, hold- 
ing it asa maxim, that nothing of 
this. nature is within the. province 
of the civil magistrate : we therefore 


will. ot be considered as responsible | 


for whatever any individual, belong- 
ing to any part of the body of dissea- 


any religious tenets ; we consider it 


as-every- man’s right te do whatever 


publish for or against — 


under the influence of a Joye d 

truth he may think proper in thy 

respect; but publications, pot gy. 

pressly authorized by any body 

nse should not Le imputed to the 
ody. 

“ 10. That a permanent mode of 
collecting the seuse and Uniting the 
efforts of the whole body of disses. 
ters of every denomination, so that 
they may have their representating 
to meet in London or elsewhere, 
and make proper application to the 
legislature as circumstances ma 
require, appears to be a mesanibaih 
calculated to promote the desirable 
end above mentioned. 

SAMUEL SHORE, JUN. Chairman,” 

Atthe request of the committee 
of the midland district formed a 
the above meeting of deputies, Mr, 
Walker undertook, in an appeal to 
the nation, published under the t- 
tle of the Dissenter’s Plea, to defend 
more at large the claims of the dix 
senters, and to repel the arguments, 
that had been opposed to them— 
Of the manner in which he execu- 
ed the task assigned to him, it woald 
be superfluous here to speak, aller 
the commendations which have bees 
passed upon it by two individuals 
so capable of appreciating its ment 
as the late Mr, Fox, and Mr, Gib 
bert Wakefield, who have bothde- 
clared their ppipion of its supent 
excellence, in pronouncing it @ 
be the best pamphlet published o 
a. subject, which had exercised the 
peas of the ablest writers of the day, 
As the advocate on this occasion 
the dissenters, he did not merely 
confine himself to those arguments 
which had a reference to the 
cumstances of the times, of that 
pled peculiarly to the natare of ; 
subject immediately ih view; but 
in deducing them from the of he 
principles of human nature, a 
constitution of civil society, ™ * 
established them on a 
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foundation, and has exposed 
ry Ser anid sophistry of every 


plea, that can be urged by those, 
who, as the advocates of a@ test, 


would sacrifice to the notions of spe- 
calative utility the unalterable laws 
of justice, and subject the most 
aered acts of devotion to the pro- 
fination of interested and wordly 


views. 

It might have been expeeted, that 
this and other treatises of a similar 
kind, which brought forward into 
weh full view the merits of their 


‘cause, would have so far removed 


the prejudices of the public, that 
the issue of another trial would have 
crowned their exertions with success, 
bat the hope was vain. 

When some in the minority, on 
the division in May 1789, express- 
ed their satisfaction and their hopes, 
they were authoritatively told, that 
never again would so near an approach 
be permitted: a prediction which, 
fatally for the dissenters, was fulfilled 
on the division that followed Mr. 
Fox’s motion on the second of March 
791,when it was found, that this 
wpirit had so far operated upon the 
temper of the house, as to increase 
the majority against them from 20 
oo numbers being 204 to 
105, ° 
_Asthe chairman of the associated 
disenters, Mr. Walker was request- 
ed by several ministers to prepare 
# address to Dr. Priestley, expres- 
sive of their common concern at the 

outrages, which he had late- 

ly experienced from an ignorant 
and misguided multitude, whom the 
malice of bigotry and the rancour 
party had stimulated to those 
nt proceedings, that have affix- 
td an indelible disgrace upon the 
national character. In compliance 
with this he composed the follow- 
ing address, which was afterwards 
d by avery respectable number 

, Ministers of the different deno- 
uinations, 
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“« Address: - 
“To the Rey, Dr. Paitsrty. 
si, 

“We the dissenting ministers of 
Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire, of 
the prysbeterian, indemadhebt and 
baptist persnations, associated as bre- 
thren and interested in the common 
cause of religious liberty, present 
our very respectful and affectionate 
condolence for the outrages to which 
you have been subject. Though 
many of us differ from yon in mat- 
ters of religious faith, we trust thit 
we have better learnt the spirit of 
our excellent religion, than not to 
esteem in you that character of 
piety and virtue, which is the best 
fruit of every faith and that ardour 
for truth and manly inquiry, which 
christianity iovites, and which no 
form of cheiniaeivy ought to shrink 
from; as well as to admire those 
eminent abilities, and that uawearied 
perseverance, which give activity 
tothe virtues of your heart, and to 
which in almost every walk of sci- 
ence your couutry and the world 
have beenso much indebted. 

“That such virtues and such a. 
bilities should invite persecution, is 
a melancholy proof, that neither 
philosophy nor christianity have © 
yet taught their most dignified and 
amiable lessons to our country,—- 
But though man will feel, and your 
enemics have attacked you in that 
way wherein you feel perhaps most 
sensibly, yet we cejoice to find in 
you that decent magnanimity, that 
christian ‘bearing, which raises you 
superior to ring; and that a 
regard to God, to truth, and to a- 
nother world, have even ‘from the 
bosom of afflictianenabled you to 
extract a generous cousolation.— 
Whether in your religious inquiries 
rou have erred or no, we firmly‘ be- 


ieve, that truth and the best inte-\\ » \ 


rests of mankind have been’ the ob- 
ject of your constant regatd ; amt 
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we trust, that that God, who loves 
an honest. and well-meaning heart, 
will dispense to you such protect- 
tion, as to his wisdom may seem 
most fit. ‘To his benevolent and 
fatherly protection we devoutly re- 
pai you through the remain- 
der of your life ; praying, that you 
may be long preserved, that you 
may survive the hatred of your un- 
grateful country, and that you may 
repay her cruel injuries by adding, 
as you have hitherto done, to her 
treasure of science, of virtue and of 
piety. 

« This tribute of our esteem and 
sympathy for you, sir, we entreat 
you to receive with that regard, 
which we know the purity of it 
deserves; and though not recommen. 
ded by the rank of life we hold, 
we trust that you, a philosopher and 
a christian, will think it not un- 
deservingof a place among the very 
respectable testimonies of esteem 
and condolence, which both at home 
and abroad your merits and your 
sufferings have invited. 

“From you, sir, we turn, res- 
pectable as you are, and embrace 
the present occasion of appealing 
in a short address te our country, 
which has discovered so hostile a 
spirit to our whole dissenting body. 
We cannot aflect to be iguorant of 
it,and we mean to complain of it 
with that plainness and freedom, 
which becomes us as men, as Bri- 
tons, and as christians. Instead of 
concealed or open maint): we 
do assert our claim to public good- 
will, as. faithful and virtuous citi- 
zens, In times of danger, with our 
lives and fortunes we have vindicat- 
ed the rights of our country, we 
have ministered to her most valna- 
ble interests, we have been the fore- 
most in her ranks, nor has our fide- 
lity or aflection been marked with 
one public stain; and in times of 
security, by an obedience to the laws 
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‘and by an active industry, we have 


largely contributed to her prospe 
Such has ever been ovr Character xs 
Citizens, nor can one public crime 
be proved uponus ; unless jt be 
crime to difler in religion, to choos 
our religion from the bést jud 

of our ewn minds. Strange ies 
this enlightened day, and in this pro- 
testant land, that should be deeme 
a crave, which even .po 
learnt to excuse ; whichis of the 
essence of a protestant’s character: 
which the nature of religion . 
quires ; which the spirit of the 
pel enjoins; which in every view 
is one of those unalienable rights, 
that man never can abandon; whieh 
cannot be the object -of political 
contruul or regulation, as it 

not man but God, and challe 
all, the governors and the governed, 
asequal subjects. But though we 
assert this right as not amenable to 
human legislation, we plead that 
is perfectly innocent; we molest 
not the freedom of any one, were 
sist not even the things which we 
can never approve ; we submit where 
conscience is not wounded, where 
proper religion is oot profaned; 
and though assuredly wishing the 
progress of truth and piety and 
virtue, we meditate not the teler- 
mation of errour, ner the correction 
of evil, nor the very interests of 
christianity, but by appealing the 
understanding of men, and by 4 
dependance on the concurring age 
cy of Gud. 

‘‘ Having therefore this claim oa 
the protection of all wise and ge 
government, we do, in this | 
appeal, solicit the return 
good will from our fellow subjects, 
which we are entitled to, 
we are honestly disposed to retum. 


Ia nothing but this gooey par 







can webe safe, as has been a 
witnessed in the horrid out 
Birmingham, which were 
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s atid’ which nevercould have 
fart,” if they had’ not been 


sidinghitlessy OF wickedly ministeréd 


ting amd encoura ng 
wean the whole Kingddnt an 
of héart from dissenters. 

«Bat eveli'to procure this good 
wil, we'can' make vo dishonest pro- 
wisesz"our religion such as our own 
ainds appfove, we neither can hor will 
sbafidon, nor ¢ on the ground of this res 
cat we eter céase to’ protest at 
gilost'every’ deprivation’ of civil right 


Wiwhicl power’ has sabjeéted us. It | 


for this a national mialediévion must 
toitinve'to go farth agaist: us)’ we 
wish oor enemies seberly'to consider, 
that’ national nratedictions, however 
weakly. founded,’ ate thdse'scourges, 
which folly ‘and wickedness’ may let 
lose, but which neither wisdom nor 
virtae, bor perhaps abbvhe organized 
ry of government’ can’ ‘restrain. 
“ With this restrve-of freedom in 
religion; freedom’ im the © rational 
delenve'of ‘our religion, we afte sub+ 
jets of the British: state;'‘and> have 
uO’ views, no wishes but ‘what are 
connected witli this'character’; and 
inasaiuch as aitiy:’ honest $0n ‘of ’ Bri- 
tain ought to promise, 'weipl 
turselyes for civil obedience; for 
peate, for good-fellowstiip; ‘and! for 


a getierous contest in‘all the course | 


of industry’ and’ virtue: Confident 
that we’ slvall’ not violate this’ i 


we respectfully” sobieit® ipdesncnion, 


wust,” good-will, and’ ‘the > pleasant 
a y of felloiy -vifizens arid fel- 


istians.. Wellove ‘our coun- 

tr; we prefe rit to every othier under 
) bur with’ our idéad of coun- 

yew te corinected liber- 
ay atid good-fellowship! » If 
these shoal be irtecoverably ‘lost'to 


‘wit ‘this land, evety/land will be 


"country; where these blessings 
“ibe presented. - 
in the name'of the associa- 
ted budy by the menibers present. 


BELFAST MAG, NO. XXX, 
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42 
the passions of the multitude against 


all..who; po sufficient. covrage 
and. wisduin ‘to oppose themselves 
to the mad projeets of the minister. 
To the avimesities thus wickedly ex- 
cited snay be. attributed the popular 
excesses at: tna In the 
town.also.in. which Mr. Walker 
resided it hed engendered such a 
rancorous spirit of y> that it 
came to be wa considerable degree 
unsafe, to express a difference of opi- 
nion from those, who were attached 
to the, measures of wministera, No 
apprehensions of this kind however 
could deter him from exerting his 
individual elluris, to arrest if possi- 
ble the gress of those fatal mea- 
sures, ie were. pregnant. with 
so much, ruin tothe country... While 
the war was yctonly impending, but 
after the. hostile, disposition ef go- 
verniment had been sufficiently evinces 
ed, he endeayoured in a popular ad- 
dress to his fellow-townsmen, sign- 
ed by twenty-six of its « principal 
inhabitants, te convince then of the 
injurious, consequenees, that it must 
inevitably occasion to the interests 
of their manufacturing district, as 
well as to the general prosperity 
of the ¢ountry. The application 
was fet in vain. A petition’ for 
peace, Composed by Mr. Walker 
and signed by about 3000 names, 
Was presented to parliament in aid of 
Mr. Grey’s motion, in 1793, a mea- 
sure Which also was adopted at his 
special request. 

The energies France had dis- 
played in defence of her indepen- 
dence, and the anexampled success, 
which had attended the progress of 
her arms, had aunihilated every ex- 
pectation of success founded on the 
supposed imbecility of her disorga- 
Aized government; yet the blood 
and treasure of the nation continue 
-to flow with a prodigality unex- 
ampled in former wars, and for the 
prusccution of objects adapted at the 
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|The limits which it is requisite #0 


suffice, to. exhibit the leading pi 
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mere caprice of the minister t 4, 
existing Circumstances of the ting 
and artfully varied for the 

of protracting the nati 

that had originall excited the pa 
triotie efforts of Nottieghaa: cou. 
tinuing to exist, similar, 

were subsequently presented. By 
the efforts of Mr. Walker werena 
limited to this object, other impo. 
taut topics ea arug | 

te exereise his pen. The 

of parliamentary | lore tees 
abanddned.—TShe abolition of th 
slave-teade, during the time. in which 
it was advocated, occupied a consi 
derable portion of bis attentions 
‘Tbe i of ministers im, 1795, 
to establish a new and uniefine 
law of treason, wader the preteiee 
of better securing his majesty’sper 
son and government, and for sie 
effectually preventing seditious mert- 
bugs and assemblies 5 am attempt 
which. excited the first appearate: 
of. national opposition to their bi 
therto triumphans course ; was re 
garded .by, him as a measure, that 
aimed! at one rude blow usterly te 
subvert all the rights of | ngh 
men, andy introduce a military dee 
pot ism ' ’ Ape 4 


prescribe to this memoir will prevelt 
@ more iRinute detail of vat 
measures, in which he was,equ 


engaged, tur promoting: the wer 
of bis SUNT 8s well as.t ny: 










interests of the town in | 
resided, but ‘the: above» 







ciples of bis public condactsasnel 
as the great activity and power 
his wind, who,! notwithstanding te 
numerous. avecations of his, jpavale 
life, could yet devote so Comin 
rable a portion of this awl at- 
tention to the service of, the pablic. 


It has been asserted that: paar 
is a virtue of so. sublime 


ob OS 
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at none but great and exalted 


minds are capable of conceiving it. : 


qe dedicate your time and your 
islents to the service’ of the state ; 
wpursue great and extensive plans 
 pabli¢ reformation ; to encoun- 
er the hazard of persecution, of po- 
adiow and outrage, influenced 
by no motive but a benevolent de- 
gto promote the general improve- 
meatof mankind 5 is indeed too re- 
fined and abstracted a principle of 
ation for common minds to appre- 
hend, “Tt is not that low and vul- 
gar attachment to country, which is 
te effecr'of mere local prejudices, 
which acknowledges no higher law 
than what is derived from the prin- 
cipleof national partiality,and which 
in iteblind zeal is equally as apt to 
@ measures that: ave injurious, 
a those that are beneficial to the wel- 
fareofithe community. But the true 
patriot will act from higtentied more 
conceptions -of the pablic 
good, In his endeavours to pro- 
mote it, he will ever adhere to those 
jrineiples, on which the well-being 
of society in general depends, which 
haeareference to the great and 
permanent interests of man in ever 
age and nation, and on which his 
progressive advancement in knowe 
ledge, virtue, and happiness is found- 
el In subordination to these she 
will . zealously contend in the 
service of his country ; but, o d 
to them, even his Seantie wil. be 
regarded as of secondary considera- 
tot, In this higher acceptation of 
the term therefore, patriotism is but a 
branch of that unlimited benevolence, 
which embraces the interests of hu- 
manity at large ; which is founded 
o those universal and immutable 
ions, that are paramount to 


il Considerations of self, of friends, 


kindred, or of country. ‘This 4s 
indeed an exalted principle of ac- 
Not, superior to all the ;boasted pa- 
of the Grecks and Remans, 
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which: scarcely the more. liberal and. 
enlightened ‘maxims, of the present 
age can altogether adopt, but which 
is in perfect “dnison with ‘thé’ all- 
embracing philauthropy of*that ‘te-' 
ligion, which enjoins the ‘practice’ 
universal charity, which regards 
the whole human race but as mem- 
bers of one common family, as the 
children ‘of one universal parent, 
equally the subjects of “hjs pro. 
vience and the candidates ‘for his 
favour. sete ee 
Such were the maxims upon which 
Mr.” Walker regulated is public 
conduct, and in conformity with 
thein he may appear at times to 
have adopted politics hostile to ‘the 
interests of his country. Through- 
ont the whole of the Américan war, 
and during the comrrencement. of 
the war with France in 1793, not- 
withstanding ‘as an Englishman he 
felt the shame of national defeat 
and humiliation, yet in’ contests 
so unjust he deprecated the success 
of his country’sarms. Bat, though 
his patriotism could not in his ‘opi- 
nion “supersede the unalterable laws 
of right, no one ever felt a’ pu- 
rer or more ardent attachment to 
his native soil, He gloried in’ the 
name of Briton; be loved his coun- 
try, because he regarded it as the 
seat of liberty, of sacred law and 
jastice, of science, of arts, of civili- 
gation. ‘To preserve this proud pre- 
eminence, to transnrit unimpaired to 
future generations these distinguish. 
ing advantages, which he bad “re- 
ceived as. the fairest’ portion of his 
inheritance, was with hima sacred 
duty, for whieh he held himself ac- 
countable to God, -to his’ country, 
and’ to © posteritys - And ‘though 
it was his fate through life, to pur- 


‘sne a thankless and fenitless. office 


in <struguling + against, the vicious 
establishments | of 


the corrupt and destructive poli¢y 


of w selfish world, yet this Gid*nut 






civil “society, \ 
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relax his exertions, or a the ar- 
our of Ail peal: , cate 

His talenits however were not cal- 
culated merely for public life. Few 
men were more eminently gifted 
with all those qualifications, that 
enable an indivjdual to shine and 
interest in society. To the circle 
in which he moved bis habitual 
cheerfulness of disposition, his live- 
ly and animated conversation, a 
good-natured pliancy of mind, that 
where the great interests of reli- 
gion and morality were not conceyo- 
ed, would accommodate itself to 
the yarjous tastes and understandings 
of those with whom he mixed, ren- 
dered him at all times a welcome 

west. At one period of his resi- 
ja at Nottingham, he was singu- 
larly fortunate in his society. A 
Kind of literary club, composed of 
phew select individuals, was accus- 
omed to meet alternately at each 
other’s house. The members of this 
club were generally of a description 
superior to what most proyincial 
towns are capable of affording, men 
of cultivated understandings, and 
of great moral worth. By ‘a sin- 
gular fatality, most of these his ear- 
ly associates, though considerably 
his juniors in age, were removed from 
the stage bejore him. ~ on 

There were yet semaining seyeral, 
to whom, from long habits of inti- 
macy, from a real regard for the ex- 
cellence of their characters, apd 
trom a feeling of gratitude for per- 
sonal kindnesses, he was sincerely 
attached. To relinquish these friends 
who were endeareti to him from so 
many considerations; to resign the 
regular exercise of a profession, to 
which he was warmly devoted; to 


quit a congregation, of which he bad 
been the respected pastor for twen- 
ty-four years ; and at an age that 
most woulddeem a sufficient plea 
for an exemption from the active 
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duties of life,to undertake the ma 
nagement of an institution, thatig, 
quired unceasing vigilance and prey 
mental exertion, to which bis whole 
time and attention must: necessar, 
ly be devoted, and in which he 
must forego many personale 
evinced a vigour of mind, and q 
sacrifice of private feelings to pubs 
lic. good; that perhaps few jndiyi. 
duajs under similar circumstances 
would have displayed. In this bow. 
ever he merely acted conformabl 
to the tenour of his whole life: 
for never perhaps has there» beep 
a man, whose conduct was: és jp- 
fluenced by a regard to self. Aaxie- 
ty for the weltare of an jnstitution, 
to the success of which he was 
taught to believe his personal servi. 
ces were necessary, alone: dictaied 
his removal to Manchester, » 

For the last two.or three. years of 
his coutmmuing i this. situation, be 
had also the additional charge both 
ot the mathematical and classical de. 
partments so that the wholé bur. 
den of the institution rested 
himself; and to this his advanced 
aye and declining health were ue 
equal. | 

Asa member of the literary and 
philesophical society of Manchester 
Mr. Walker was a frequent conte 
buter ito its memoirs 5 and upoo 
the death of Dr. Percival, he ¥% 
appointed to succeed him as pitt 
dent. - He continued for nearly Ww 
years after the resignation of he 
office in the college, to reside ip the 
neighbourhood of Manchester; #sp4 
he was induced to prefer, at 
forded him the amusement of i 
large garden, to which he was 
his ite mach attached. #1 
however that this sityation did 0# 
agree with his health, he ouce mar 
changed his placeof abade, and fe- 
moved tothe village of Waverttes 
near Liverpool, where, aftera 
and active life spent in 
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of truth, of virtue, and of religion, 
a lifeon which he could look back 
with satisfaction and find no cause 
jor regret, he had determined to 
wear out the evening of his days, 
a the society of a few friends of 
congenial Sentiments and dispositions, 


by whom he was respected and be- 


wed, But it was permitted him _ 


jor little more than a yearto enjoy 
the happiness, which such a situa- 
ion aflorded ; anda great part of 
this was spent under the lan- 
guor of increasing weaknes, and in 
preparing for the publication of his 
works, a exertion too great for his 
declining health, so that iat all 
probability it accelerated his dis- 
solution. ' 

It was manifest that the increas- 
ing infirmities of age were steal- 
ing fast upon him: the powers of 
bis mind however remaived unim- 
paired, he displayed the same vigour 
of intellect, and his wonted cheerful- 
ness still continued to enliven his 
hours of relaxation and social inter- 
course: the only observable differ- 
ence was occasional fits of abstrac- 
tion, during which it is more than 
probable that his mind was occu- 
pied by such serious reflections as 
the intimations of declining life are 
calculated to impress; for it was 
apparent that there was a more guar- 
ded collection of himself, a more 
evident attempt to repress that 
warmth of temper, that quickness of 
spirit, which through lite had been 
lis constitutional temperament, and 
which he himself has acknowledged 
that he possessed in a greater degree, 
than what with all his sense of duty 
to God and man, he bad been well 
able to manage ; and whence, from 
that inquietude of mind, and pain of 
elf-condemnation, which the  sur- 
ey of this passion had occasioned, 

flowed many of the bitterest 
Vexations which he had experienced 
in his passage through life. Lad 
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he survived a few more years, it 
may :be fairly presumed that be 
would have gone well nigh to have 


‘corrected a propensity so. repugnant 


to his feelags and his principles, 
and where alone his moral character 
—_ with any justice be impug- 
ned, 

In 1790 he :had published two 
volumes of sermons. These had for 
several years been out of print, and 
having been much called for, he was 
induced tv republish them with the 
addition of two other volumes.— 
This, with two volumes of essays 
which he designed tor the press, was 
an iunportaot undertaking, which 
brought him to London ‘in the spring 
of the year 1807. For some time 
after his arrival he enjoyed an un- 
usual flow of bealth and spirits, but 
alas! his lamp of life was nearly 
exhausted, and its present brights 
ness was but a decvitful gleam, that 
preceded its complete extinction.— 
He was apparently conscious of this 
himself, for he dropped many ex- 
pressions, denoting ‘that he did not 
expect long to live. When in con- 
versation with a near relation of the 
late Mr. G. Wakefield, he lament- 
ed that he had never seen him 
after his confinement at Dorchester ; 
“but,” says he, “1 trust that we 
shall meet in another world, a world 
to which | find that! am fast approach- 
ing.” Soon after this he was at- 
tacked by what appeared to be a 
violent jumbago, which resistin 
every eflort toremove, he was ad- 
vised to keep his bed. This produ- 
ced the desired effect in abating the 
pain, but at the same time his 
weakness kept encreasing, whilst 
his appetite at length se totally 
failed him, that a little wine was 
the only sustenance he could be 
prevailed upon to take, Under these 
circumstances it was evident that 
the powers of life could not long be 
maintained ; he soon after sank inte 
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an apparent insensibiljty, that con- 
tinued to the last. In this state, to 
the surprise of his medical attend- 
ants, he continued fer some days; 
his pulsation strong and’ regular, 
and his breathings free. Early how- 
over, on the morning of the 21st 
of April 1807, it was serait that 
his pulse hud ceased to beat, and that 
his last breath was exmred, though 
the actual termination of his life was 
so gentle, that it was not perceiv- 
ed. 

The last act of his life, whilea state 
ef perfect consciousness remained, 
was an attempt to express himself 
in prayer; but the »power of arti- 
culation was gone: nevertheless he 
was observed for some time after, 
with his hands folded upon his 
breast, to be absorbed in fervent de- 
votion ; thus dying, as he had lived, 
with a mind directed towards Ged 
and another world. 

It would be unjust to close this 
account without subjoining the faith- 
ful and animated portrait of Mr. 
Walker, drawn by his friend the late 
Gilbert Wakefield ; whoin charac- 
terizing the various individuals that 
had presided over the Warrington 
institution at different times, passes 
the following eulogium upon his ta- 
lents and his virtues :—‘ The /ast 
whom [| shall mention of this lau- 
dable fraternity, but not the /eas¢ 
in love, is the Rev, George Walker 
dissenting minister at Nottingham, 
a fellow of the royal society. ‘This 
gentleman, take him for all ia 
all, possesses the greatest variety of 
knowledge with the most masculine 
understanding of any man I ever 
knew. He is in particular a mathe- 
matician of singular accomplishment. 
His treatise on the sphere long since 
published, and one upon the conic 


sections, are the vouchers of my 
assertions. Fis two volumesof ge. 
mons ate pregnaut with the eels. 
tial fire of genius, and the Vigour 
of noble seutiments. Lis appeal i» 
the people of England upon the sy. 
Ject of Test Laws would not be much 
honoured by my testimony in its fa. 


your as the best pamphlet publish. 


ed on that eccasion ; were not thi: 
judgment coincident with the deci. 
sion of the hoaourable Charles James 
Fox, who has declared to a friend 
of mine the same opinion of its ex. 
cellence. 

“ But these qualifications, great 
and estimable as they are, consiitute 
but a.mean portion of his praise.— 
Art thou looking, reader! like sop 
ia the fable, fora man?’ Dost thou 
want an intrepid spirit ia the cause 
of trath, liberty, aud -viruwe—an un- 
deviating rectitude of  actionma 
boundle-s fhospitality—a_ mind inf- 
wately superior to every sensation 
of malice and resentment—a breast 
susceptible of the truest. triendship, 
and everflowing with the milk of 
human kindness-—an ardour, an en- 
thusiasm, in laudable pursuits, cha- 
racteristic of magnanimity—an un- 
wearied assiduity, even to his own 
hinderance, in public services? My 
experience can assure thee, | that 
thy pursuit may cease, thy doubts 
be banished, and thy hope be rea: 
lized: for this is the man. 

“Who willnow stay to compute 
the deduction, which must be made 
from this sum of excellence, for sal- 
lies of passion devoid of all malig- 
nity, and often excited by a keen 
indignation against vice; and tor 
vehemence and _pertinacity of dix 
putation? [have made the compt- 
tation, and it amounts to av emfinie 
sirmal of tue lowest order.” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


ANALYSIS OF 1810. 


(CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST.) 
a 


Veluti in Speculum. 


Mosr sapient kosTeRs...now, I have you smack, 
Will you just please to turn a little back, 
And there, in page four hundred forty nine, 
You'll find about the twentieth line, 

You've printed gices for gives / 
Be...d..-v...lling a most precious stanza, 
As ever eye of living man saw, 

And used...ders for lives! 


Such terms might de, for fun or scoffing... . - © 

For “ pieus momeries,”...0¢ “ weel tim'd dafing,” 

Singing, of that sweet point, which ...... cal} 
“Fhe qwee-short OOR ayont the twaal !” 


Do...tell your imps, hereafter I implore’m, 
‘To use no more, such dapsuses typorum / 

in crabbed writings, always mind the sense, 
Consult the meaning, and om no pretence, 
Your judgment suffer, in a doubtful part, 
‘The author’s obvious meaning to pervert. 


If, onee, for all, you kindly take this hinc, 
All future errors...“ aiblins”...you’ll avoid, 
Leaving nor room, nor cause, for me to chide, 
And every item...ntost curreetly print. : 
Hoping you'll be good beys, I go no further, 
And now proceed to analyse in order. 


But few events, worth noticing, appear 
In the first monthof this portentous year, 
One, of the few, I cannot well pass over, 
Because from it some apt reflections spring, 
Th’ annexation to Westphalia’s King 
(Our craciovs soversian’s-birthright) of Hanover, 
Another event, which old Janu’ry brings, 
(Would they but heed it), awful hint to kings, 
A declaration on the twenty-fourth, 
By Benaparte to the Dutch .. sets forth... pal Ni 
“ From present aspect of the thing, his view is, 
They must give up their king, the gentle Louis! 
And must likewise, their welfare to advance, 
(Nolens aut valens), be annexed to France!’ 
‘Thus kings are play’d, now go, now come, 
See how wa manage things at home, - 


A few days after, (done no doubt to pester), 
jreat Percival, 7 Co. the LORD PORCHESTER, 
Mov’d in the Commiéns for-a committer, : 
To try...th: Expedition te the Schelds. 
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The premier after: long debatings held... 
Of nine...was left ina minority’ 


Then after'this, to wi, the thirty-first, 

The ministry...observe...come last, come worst, 
As if of power and influence bereft, _ 

In three attacks were in the back ground left! 


Out then perchance, you'll tell me, now they went, 

And, fit reward, were to impeachment sent : 
No...no...they preach’d...look’d wise...made sage grimaces, 
Cajol’d raz rustic, and...still held their places! 


O, Impudence, thoti ESC OF aa ata 7 
For virtue, hondr, truth, af overbalince : 

To thee, O Percival...of statesineti pink, 
Greater than Pitt...and Melville, Hoth | think, 
The first premier ‘that e’er a state bestrode; 
‘To thee, and Impudence, I'll writ an Ode! 


ODE TO IMPUDENCE, 


O, Spencer, puggish imp’ of fame, 
How shall my trampet sound thy, same? 
And alli thy brazen acts roclaim, ; 
humbug? fines chicatiery f 
The British nation hath been chous’d, 
All MaGNa cuarta’s rights refud’d, 
And, every HONEST MAN abus’d ‘a. 
by thy intriguing ministry ! 
O, Impudence, no mai as yet, To 
Not even “ thé heavehborn stitesnfaii prt Tv" 
Upon the head...so right hath hit... . 
the nail...as thee, O, Percival ! 


Still for corruption on thé witch, - 

Assisted by your canting batt,’ 

Each breath of prejudice you catch, } 
and then bawi out... no pofery [” 


While aided in the pious work, 
By Croker, Castleréagh, atid Yorke... t 
Each pension’d slave shouts like a Turk, * 
behold our’ holy’Chahtetlcr! 
The day will conie.:.perhapi'ev'n how,” 
Thy die is cast, and by oné blow,’ , 
Thee, and thy myrmidons laid low, 
may curse sich fatal footers: 
The Regent then,..as much: d,," 
As thou and Wellesly are a ‘dy. 
Will seat himself at'council-board, __—«_, 
amidst the Nation’s excellence. 
Each heart and hand will theit catibiné; 
To aid the rixsr of Bruptwick’s line, __. 
And croxroe the xecens,’s name, will shine, 
high asthe sun ‘of majesty. 





*We suppose the poet means those Turks, who are placed on 


the -minarets in Censtantinople, &c. 
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Ovr ROYAL RecENT’s noble mind, 

Despising reptiles of thy kind, 

Will check thy mad career, thow’lt find, 
and rend thy robe of sanctity! 


— 


Then Febru’ry with haggar’d aspect came, 

Its glooniy features, heavy, cold, and chill, 
Producing almost nothing, worthy name, 

Save, that THE PRESs tosnaffle; many a bill 
Was mov’'d by Yorée...a senator of fame. 

Who likewise mov’d, that strangers should withdraw, 
And, while the Waicheren debate went on, 

Should no admissién be...and this strange law 
Pass’d as it might...excluding every onei 


Yorke likewise ‘mov’d...(no doubt with good intent), 
That every person should imprison’d be, 
Who thought, or spoke, or wrote, or meant, 
That, ought of wrong, was done by ministry, 
Which pass’d, and joun Gate jones...this plight did dgee! 
With many more to loathsome dungeons went: 





Well done good imps, now let’s your cases search, 
And see, what mighty things were done in marc; 
Which frowning came, im stature stern and high, 
Snuffing the air, with manners sharp, and-dry. 


Upon its records little doth appear, 
Nay, almost nothing, to be-noted here, 
Save, what I, gossip-like, do now advise ye, 
That nont...casting off his former doxy, 
Did, on th’ twentieth day, express by proxy, 
At Vienna...the Austtian dame Louisa! 


Twill be rare sport, if from this union springs 


A new dynasty both of kings, and queens, 


There was besides some house of commons work, 
A Colonel Lethbridge... follow’d Colonel Yorke, 

And up conjuring all the speaker’s power, 

Sent vi and ARM3...81R FRANCIg tothe tower. 


Apri, now smiling comes...but apropos... 
Ere I go further, I must let you know, 
That tho’ I said sik *RANCIs was, in March, 
Sent to the tower, yet on minute research, 
I find such declaration was amiss... 
He was not sent until the ninth of this 
Same present month, and that to send him then 
Requir’d the aid of thirty thousand men, 
With cannons loaded, prim’d, and matches lighted } 
‘The guilty mind is always sore affrighted... 
SIR FRANCIS...innocent, serene, and mild, 
Quite undismay’d, amid this wild uproar! 
Desir’d his man...to shut the outer door, 
And, unconcern’d, sat PvaAYING with mis CHILD! 
Thus, one “ bigh minded man,®” 
jot 





a 
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Who knows his rights, and knowing dare maintain,” 
Against the force of thousands, can 

Show Britons, that a tyrant’s force is vain; 

And all his threats “ pass like the idle wind,” 

Where virtue “ arms in honesty the mind.” 


Of all th’ occurrences in May, 

Little remains for us to say ; 

Save that upon the ninth, the gouss 
With huge majorit 

Rejected maugre all condition, 

The LONDON LIVERY petition. 


Upon the seventeenth, we'll show, 
A county meeting in MAYO ; 
Where, "twas resolv'd, mach to their credit, 
That catu’tic cLaims, (and they have said it,) 
A measure for our safety wanted, 
Should be at once...in foto...granted. 


The eighteenth, after much debate, 
Their claims did meet a different fate, 
And were upon st. sTEeru#n’s floor, 
(Majority...om hundred four /) 

Thrown oat, as had been long expected, 
And, spite of eloquence,” rejected. 


Upon this month, to close the book, 
Last day thereof, a ROYAL DUKE... 
When sleeping sound in his own palace 
Was nearly murder'd by one Selis, 
A fellow either mad, or jealous. 

(To be Continued.) 
CALDERONE. 

Vith January, 1831. 


REPLY OF THE PRINTERS TO CALDERONE. 





W HEN Poets, just like Paani Sybill, 
On scraps of leaves their verses scribble, 
So small and light they seem inclin’d, 

Like hers, to flit before the wind ; 


When, with Parnassus the whole soul in, 
The eye, “ white in fine frenzy rulling,” 
Disdains to leave its scenes inviing, 

To see what letrers hands are writing 5 


When words appear their lines among, 
Which seem from Babel’s tower sprung, 
Constructed by no one tongue’s rules, 
But form’d from two...a sort of mule; 


When too they think it impudence, 

If of their lines we mend the sense ; 

You should correct the press yourself, 

Or be no more a oars elf. RALPR, 


RE  — Ss eee ee 


* Bee Grattan’ ' peek oo that OCCABIOR, 
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*THE GHOST OF POMPEY, 


From perfect. and unclouded day, 
From joys complete, without allay, 
Agi from a spring, without decay, 


tome, by Cynthias’ borrow'd beams, 
Ty visit my Cornelia’s dreams, 
And give them still sublimer theines. 


tam the man you lov’d before ; 
These streams have wash’d away my gore, 
Aud Pomeey, now, shall bleed no inore ; 


Nor shall my vengeance be withstood, 
Nor unattended with a flood 
Of Roman, and Egyptian blood. 


Cesaz himself it shall pursue; _ 
His days shall troubled be, aud few, 
Aad he shall fall...by treason toe. 


He, by a justice all divine, 
Shall falla victim at my shrine, 
As I was his...he shall be mine, 


Thy stormy life regret no more, 
for fate shall waft thee soon ashore, 
And to thy Pompey thee restore, 


When guilty heads no crown shall wear, 
Normy Coxnecia drop a tear, 
Nor Casan be dictator there. 
—~_- 
Tout Femme resemble a Ja chaste Diane, 
Approuvant en secret, dit on, 
Ce qu’en public elle condamne ; 
$a bisarre vertu sur le pauvre Acteon, 
Se venge d’un regard profane, 
Et vaseduire Endymien,. 
N.B. A translation not requested. 


. a ws 
O divine Amitic! ce tems gui nous outragé, 
Loin de briser tes noeuds, les serre 
chaque jour, ; 
Ra 2 Cn TT 6 eee. 
* These lines were written, many years 
40, by a Mr, Ballantyne, of Glasgow, 
aad are now remembered, not so much 
perhaps for their intrinsic merit, as by 
their having been linked to early and sweet 
*“octuons. The ideas seem better than 
the execution, contrary to most of our 
pelasters, whose workmanship far ex- 
*s the materials. It was set to the tune 


“Prior's, “ In vain. you tell your parting 
by the it was sung, or rather recited, 
Several Pd in a deep sepulchral voice. 
: of the lines still come over the-ear, 
® grand and sweeping tone; and the 
Whole awakens ip 
Clégtions, 


cover.” Jr 


the mind elassical re- 
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Veur-tu donc, a toi seule, avoir cet AvaR- 
tage ? 
Et ne diras tu point tormsecret a Pamour? 


——ee | 


THo’ pure my hands, and free from guilty 
stains, 

Tho’ undissolv’d cach social tye remains ; 

Altho’ no husband mourns his injur’d bed, 

Nor pines with grief the violated maid, 

Altho’ I pay each just return | owe, 

And, sympathetic, feel another's woe, 

With liberal hand, sustain the needy poor, 

And age and sickness, bless my opening 
dvor ; 

Tho’ each complaint, each bursting sigh, 1 
hear, 

Melt for each want, and ity every tear... 

Yet, some dark tenet should I disbelieve, 
Or dare to doubt, what | can ne’er cone 


ceive, 
Still hell’s broad paths, erroneous, I have 
trod, 
A. foe to virtue, and a foe to God. 
8. Hi 
creme oe 
Mrs. F.,. ’s DELIGHT. 


COMPOSED BY HER HUSBAND, T. F, 


a 


' | 
SomME men they do delight in hounds, 
And some in hawks take pleasure, 
Some do rejoice in war and wounds, 
And thereby gain great treasure, 


Some mea do love on sea to sail, 
Aud some rejoice in riding, 

But ali their judgmeuts do them fail, 
Oh, no such thing as chiding} 


When in the morn J ope my eves, 
‘To entertain the day, ’ 
Before my husbaud e’en can rise, 

I chid.-him.,.then { pray. 


When I at table take my place, 
Whatever be the sueat, 

I first do chide...and then say grace, 
If so dispos’d to eat. 

Too fat, tov lean, too hot, too cold, 
I ‘ever do complain ; 

Too raw, tooroast, too young, too old, 
Faults I will find, -or feign. 


Let it be flesh, or fowl, or fish, 
It never shail be said, 

But I'll find fault with meat or dish, 
With master, or with maid. 


But when I go to bed at night, 
Lhearuly de weep, \ 
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That I must part with my delight, 
I cannot scold and sleep. 


However this does mitigate, 
And much ahate my sorrow, 
That tho’ to-night it be too late, 
I'll early scold to-morrow. 


—— 


TO MISS....... WITH SOME FLOWERS, 


Were dying lady, take us to thy breast, 

Catch our last breath, and make our part- 
ing blest, 

Blest as expiring saints to whom ‘tis given, 

On earth to die, but to revive in heaven. 


T- 
-_—_o_ooC 


DIRECTIONS FOR A TEA-VASE. 
(sAID TO BE WRITTEN BY DR. DARWIN.) 


— 


Frienp Bolton, take these ingots fine, 

From rich Potosi's sparkling mine ; 

With your nice art, a tea-vase mould, 

Your art more valued than the gold ; 

And where proud Radbourne’s turrets rise, 

To bright Eliza send the prize. 

I'll have no serpents round it hiss 

The foaming wave, and seem to kiss. 

No naiads weep no sphinxes stare, 

No tail-hung dolphins high in air. 

Let wreaths of myrile round the rim, 

And twisting rose-buds form the brim, 

Each side let wood-bine stalks descend, 

And form the handles as they bend. 

While, at the foot, a Cupid stands, 

And twines the wreaths with both his hands, 

Perch’d, on the rising lid above, 

Oh, place a love-lorn turtle-dove, 

With hanging wings, and ruffled plume, 

And gasping beak, and eye of gloom. 

Last, let the swelling basis shine, 

With silver white, and burnish fine, 

Bright as the foot whose banks beside, 

Narcissus gaz’d, and jov'd, and died. 
Vase! .when Eliza deigns to pour, 

With snow-white hand, the boiling show’r, 

And sweetly talks, and smiles, and sips, 

Thy fragrant stream, with ruby lips, 

More charms thy polish’d front shall shew, 

‘Than ever Titian’s pencil drew, : 

More than his chisel soft unfurl‘d, 

Whose heaven-wrought statue charms the 


world, 
} ———— 
To the E-duor of the Belgust Magazine, 
ste, 


Tsend you a houquet of ‘Sonnets for in- 
aertion in your next months Magazine. 


This is a flower of Pelisn 

in general, has not agreed well Gan 

climate, but in some hands, by Careful cy). 

tivation, has come to a considerable 

of perfection, of which the follows 

some of the best specimens I could find 
Yours, &c, T 


FIRST, 


| -ADY, to you a youth unknown to ar, 
(Who fondly from himself in thought 
would fly,) 
Devotes the faith, truth, spirit, com 
stancy, 
And firm, yet feeling temper of his hear: 
Prov’d strong by trial forlife’s arduous 
When shakés the world, and thunders 
roll’d on high, 
All adamant, it dares the storm defy, 
Erect, unconscious of the guilty start, 
Not more above fear, envy, low desire, 
And all the tenants of the vulgar breast, 
‘Than prone to hail the heaven-resound. 
ing lyre, 


High worth, and genius of the muse pos 


sessed, 
Unshaken and entire...and only found, 
Not proof against the shaft, when love dy 
rects the wound. 
MILTON, 


SECOND. 


Man lives...but tp possess ; and if unblest, 
His sickly fancy languishes! expires! 
But woman clasps chimera to her breast, 
Small aliment her purer flame requires! 
She, like the young chameleon, lives oa 
air, 
Content, no grosser sustenance to gain, 
Takes every tint from the lowd object 
near, 
Clings to her griefs, and_ glories in her 
pain. : 
Of poorest flow’rs she forms triumphant 
wreaths, 

Her world contracted to one little space j 
Enough for her to breathe the air Ae brew 
thes, 

To steal a look, unnotic’d at his face! 
By happy accident to touch Air hand, 
“Bear on her heart a ringlet ora glove, 
To- sacrifice each wish to his co 
Live. but in éhom, and only live'to love 
MISS TREFUSE 
THIRD. 
When forty winters shall besiege thy brow, 
And aig. deep trenches ip thy 0 
> 
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youth's proud livery, so gaz'd on now, 
or os ‘d weed of small worth 
_ held. 
Then, being ask’t, where all thy beautie 
lies, 
Where all the treasure of thy lusty days? 
To say, within thy own deep-sunken eyes, 
Were an all-eating shame, and thriftless 


praise; 

How mach more praise deserv’d thy beau- 
ties use, aeigt 
ffthow could’st answer.., This fair child of 

mine 
Shall sum my count and make my old 
excuse. 


Proving his b-auty by succession thine, 

This were co be new-made wher thou art 
old, 

Aad see thy blood warm when thou feel’st 
it cold. 


SHAKESPEARE,. 


FOURTH. 


The pallid tint of loveliness which threw 
A veader cloud upon her smiling face, 
Came to my heart with such anawful grace, 
Thar ia my looks, that heart to meet it flew, 

Then how, in paradise, the blessed view 
Faeh other | perceiv'’d: e’enso took place, 
The gentle sentiment none else could 

trace, 

Save me, whose gaze no other object knew, 
The most aagelic look that thou could’st 

wear, 

The mildest manners female love could 

show 
Compar'd with what I sing might scorn 
appear ; , 

To.earth she calmly bent her decent brow, 
And silently she said, or seem'd to say, 

* Who bears far hence my faithful friend 

away ?” | 
PETRARCH, 
FIFTH. 


Mary, I want a lyre with other strings ; 
Such aid from heaven, as some have feign'd 
they drew! 
Aneloquence scarce given to mortals, new 
And undebas'd by praise of médner things ! 
That e’er thro’ age or woe I shed my wings, 
I may record thy worth, with honour due, 
tn verse as musical, as thou art true, 
Verse...that immortalizes whom it sings! 
But thou hast little need: There is a 
Book, 


ty Seraphs writ, with beams of heavenly 
t, pv 
Ou which thecyes of God hot rarély Wok... 


Poetry. . 


A chronicle of actions, just and bright}... 

There all thy deeds, my faithful ° 
shine, 

And since thou own’st that praise, I spare 

thee mine. —o k 

COWPER. 

This. appears written ‘ con-amore,” we May 

| add, “ divinv.” 


SIXTH. 


Is it.to love, to fix thé tender gaze, 
To hide the timid blush, and steal away, 
To shun the busy world, and waste the 


y> 
In some rude mountain’s solitary maze ? 
Is it to chaunt one name, in ceaseless lays, 
To hear no words, that other tongues 
can say, 
To watch the pale moon’s melancholy 
ray, 
To chide in fondness, and in folly praise? 
Is it to pour th’ involuntary sigh, 
To dream of bliss, and wake, new pangs 
to prove ; 
To talk in fancy with the speaking eye, 
Then start with jealousy, and idly rove, _ 
Is it to loath the light, and wish’to die? 
For these I feel, and feel that they are... 


LOVE. : re 

sik Bs BURGESS. 

SEVENTH. — 

Thrice happy he, whom by some shady 
grove, 


Far from the clam’rous world doth live, 
his own; 
Tho’ solitary, whois not alone; 
But doth converse with that eternat love. 
O how more sweet is bird’s harmonious 
moan, oo. 
Or the hoarse sobbings of the widowed 
dove, i 
Than those smooth whisp’rings near a 
prince’s throne, be" 
Which good make doubtful, do the ill ap- 
prove. 
© how more sweet is Zephyt’s balmy 
breath, 


And sighs embalm’d which new-born flow- 


ers unfold, 
Thau that applause vain honours doth 
bequeath : ; 
How sweet are streams, to poison drank ia 


The ast is full of ‘horrors, troubles, 
slights, ’ , - 
Woods, harmless shades,\haye only true 

delights. », Ne 


BRUMMOMD, GF MAWTHORNDEN: 
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2IGHTE. 
Why on a fatal day, O cruel gale, 
Thy sportive spleen on Stella didst thou 
vent, 
When in a gig her rapid course she bent, 

Charms so deceitful, why didst thou re- 

veal? 

Oh, had some balmly zephyrs gently 
blown, 

Had Stella sought some green sequester’d 
shade, 

Then her deception ne'er had been be- 
tray’d, ; 

And her false beauty I should ne'er have 

known. 

Her graceful mien no more !'!! idolize. 
Malignant gale...O be that day accurst, 
When on her lovely form thy anger 

burst, 

And fleeting charms display’d before mine 

eyes. 

Curst be the time, when seated in her gig, 

Thou, spite of fillets, blew away — her 

wig. x ¥. Z, 
NINTH. 
TO C. J. FOX, 
27th Dec. 1796. 
Chief hope of bleeding England...’tis to 
thee, 
That all whose hearts with honest fer- 
vour burn, 
For their dear native country; all who 
spurn 
Corruptions gilded chains...and will be 
free, 
To thee th’ indignant eyes unceasing turn, 

And trust that glorious moment soon to 

see, 
When the fair wreath by patriot virtue 
won, 

Shall bind thy temples...when this suff’ring 


> 
Scarr’d with a thousand wounds, and half 


undone, 
Shall owe to thee, and thy illustrious 
band, 
That she, from Chathain’s base degenerate 
son, 








Is timely rescu'd; ere his faithless hand 
With ruffian dagger her best blood shat 
drain, 
While struggling Britons curse their fate 
12 Vail. 
TOs 


TOA RED-BREAST, 
MY DAILY VISITOR, 
Written in 1798, while in a stat: of conceal, 


ment. The writer succeeded in gettin out 
Ging eat 
America afterwards. 


Hai, sweetest warbler, Red-breay, 
dear ! 

That hover’st round my blest retreat, 

Thou com’st my pensive thoughts to chees, 

And exe my rising hopes to greet ; 

To gild a wretch’s lone abode, 

Thou hail’st the morn with sportive gle 

And feav’st at eve a lighten’d load 

On him, who mourns his liberty. 


Ah! happy songster! Red-breast dear! 
No tort'ring thoughts possess thy breast, 
Thy eye need shed no selfish tear, 
Nor fear-form’d visions break thy rest; 
No fellow-warbler’s ranc’rous soul 

For thee doth earthly death decree, 
Nor seeks by mean usurp'd controul, 
To rob thee of thy liberty, 

Why hither led by piercing eye, 

With hardy-bill my window beat ? 
Why thus a‘fright the fluttering fly 
That hides from summer’s ardent heat? 
Does the base wish that bosom fill, 

Its keen devourer soon to be? 

Ah! no, thon seeck’st as heaven’s high will, 
To grant it’s birth-right, liberty. 
Come then, soft warbler, Red-breast dear! 
Why droop those sympathetic wings? 
Why beats that heart with friendly fear? 
Lo! hope full fledg’d, exul:ing springs, 
Repeat! repeat thy wood-notes o'er, 
Nor from this hallow’d mansion flee: 
When tyrant’s thunders cease to roaty 
I'li share with thee, blest liberty. 
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SEE 
HE first object of  tlis patent 
mentiond in the specification, 
to make a number of‘ pens of asi 


gie quill, Which is eflected by 


‘atent of Mr. Joseph Bramah, of 
Pimlico, Middlesex, Engineer, for 
@ method of making pens, 

er Dated Szpt. 1809. 
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ditting the quill lengthways, by a 
oper instrament, into two or more 
equal parts, according to its thick 
ges, cutting each part transversely 
into two, or more equal lengths, 
(according to the length of the bar- 
vl of the quili) and then making 

ns at each end of the pieces of 
quill so divided, which when want- 
el for use, are each to be attach- 
«to asmall round stick tapered 
s little at the end, by a_ socket, 
or cylindrical ring, made either of 
the barrel of a quill, silver or other 
metal. Each of these pieces having 
two pens formed on it, one on eac h 
end, when one is worn by writing, 
the other may be brought into use 
oy withdrawing the stick, turning 
the unused end downwards, and 
wain attaching it to the stick by the 
socket. 

The patentee states that in this 
manner, he can make of the smallest 
sized quill, eight complete pens, out 
of others tweive, and from that to 
itty, (and from swans quills even 
nore) for small hand, drawing and 
ober purposes, equal in durability 
and goodness to those made of 
whole quills. 

lt isobvious that as many classes of 
petsmay be made in this man- 
ver, asa quill can be divided into 
equal parts. ‘The first class of these 
in Which a pen is made at each end 
of the barrel of a quill cut off from 
"S top,arecalled by the patentee 
double compound pens ; and the se- 
emd class, formed of quills siit in 
‘Wo lengthways, are called treble 
compound pens. 

The patentee next describesa new 
“stroment for making peus expedi- 
Yously, of which the cutting part 
8 formed so as to resemble what is 

a parting tool for carving and 
‘graving wood, with a fine sharp 

Seproecting in the middie of its 
angle mternally to form the slit of 
he pen, 
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This cutting part is formed of 
two pieces of steel, of three eighths 
of an inch scantling, by two eighths, 
with a thin piece of steel, about 
the thickness of a watch spring, 
between them to form the slit; the 
two side pieces, are ground so at 
their ends, that their edges form 
an angle, such as it. desired for 
the nib of the pen, and the slitting 
part in the middle hasa quite straight 
edge. These are fixed together in a 
frame by a screw, so managed as 
to either fasten them or release 
them occasionally, and the whole 
is connected to the slider of asmall 
fly-press, such as is commonly used 
for cutting and stamping: and then 
beneath the cutting point of the in- 
strument, a piece of hard wood o¢ 
metal is placed, either convex or 
concave, to receive the half or the 
segment of a quill, eiher with the 
concave or convex side uppermost, 
as may be found best. This bed 
for receiving the quill to be cut iute 
a pen, is countershaped exactly to 
correspond with the end of the 
cutting instrament, by a cutting 
stroke, made by the instrument it- 
sel, so that there caunot be any 
error in their contact when in use, 
which will prevent a ragged cut 
from being made upon wie quill, 

This bed is held in its place by 
being driven tight into a horizoutal 
grouve in the bed of the cutting 
press, so that when the contact wii 
the cutting tool shall become im, 
perfect by use, a small blow with a 
hammer, or the operation of a re- 
guiating screw, shall amend this 
defect. And by this means, added 
tothe the ready manver in which 
the pieces of steel, that form the 
cutter, may be taken out of the 
frame and sharpened, the engine 
can be continuaily kept in a state 
of perfection with littie trouble, , 

‘The pens_are Wass be mbbed 
by the machine, but when the parts 
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of the divided quills are et into 
lengths, théy arte to be cut both 
square and clegn enough to answer 
for the point; by which means, in 
the operation of forming the pen, 
by forcing the quill a little more or 
less near the junction of the trian- 
gular mouth of the cutters, the 
width of the pens point will be en- 
éréased'or d.minished in its dimen- 
sions ; so that by a nice adjustment 
in this respect, pens calculated 
for every kind of hand may be cut 
With strict accuracy. 

The last object of the patent is to 
secure the right of different foun- 
tain-pens, which may be combined 
with the pens already described, 
The firs' mentioned of these is form- 
ed of a hollow tube of silver, er other 
metal, closed at both ends, and made 
sv thin asto be readily compressed, 
by a small pressure between the fin- 
per and thumb, out of a eylindrieal 
form ; by whieh pressure the inter- 
nal space of the tube being lessened, 
the mk which it contains will be 
compelled to ooze out of a small ea- 
pillary opening made at its lower 
extremity fur this purpose. Pens 
prepared as above described, are 
fastened to these tubes by sockets, 
inthe same manner as to the sticks 
before mentioned, The lower ends 
of these tubes are made taperiog, to 
admit the pens to be fistenad on 
them better, and the upper ends are 
made to open, in order to admit the 
ink ; while this is pouring in, tlie 
capillary opening at the bottom 
must be stopped; and when the 
tube is full, the upper end must be 
closed air-tight with a cork or cap, 
which will prevent any Wk running 
out into the pen, more than is di- 
fected by the pressure of the thumb, 
When it is placed in a fit position 
for writing. 

Another kind of ink fountains, 
the patentee mentions may be made 
of intlexible metal tubes, furnished 


with small sliding pistons, like those 
of forcing pumps, by impeltig 
which downwards, by the hand at 
screw, the ink may be made to pag 
nto the pen. 

A fountain pen, of the same na. 
ture as that first cescribed, the pa. 
teutee mentions may be made of, 
common goese quill, made sufficien, 
ly soft by scraping to admit of CO 
pression, if it ts not so naturally 3a 
small stopper is made to fit info th 
lower end of this quill, with @ ii. 
nate groove in its upper part, next 
the back of the pen, not larger thay 
what the smallest pin would occupy, 
so as to cause the least channel poy 
sible for the conveyance of the ink 


to the pen; this quill may be either 


formed into a pen at its end, or hare 
one of the above described pens a 
tached to it by a socket ; the inkis to 
be poured, invat its lower end, apd, 
when the stopper is put into it 
place, it is ready for use. Care 
must be taken that the quill is air 
tight, or made so; as otherwise the 
ink would run out. When the ink 
ceases to flow, from the air becom- 
ing too much rarified above the ink, 
in this fountain pen, or the first 
described, by turning the pen with 
the point upwards, suflicient air wil 
be drawn into the cavity throu 
the capillary aperture, to restore 
balance with the outward air, and 
make the ink flow freely agai. — 
Lastly the patentee proposes, that 
the pens of several writing at me 
desk, may be supplied from a’ vest! 
on a shelf over head, irom whieh 
small pipes shall pass, each, furvisl 
ed with acock, to the statiun of each 
Writer, so that he can fill his four- 
tain pen without moving 
seat: and asa farther improvement 
states, that small flexible tubes maf 
be made to pass from these pipes” 
the fountain pens in the writer’ 
hands, sothat they shall alway ee 
plied with ink, without aye 
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care than opening and shuttiwe tlre 
were’ The lower ends of these 
fexible tobes are to be tastened to 
the tops of the hollow hawdics of 
epeas, by irollow screws, tke that 
of the Was nozzle of 2 fireeengme, 
iq sonve cases, Wstead of the mee 
uals above described for tetting 
down the ink from the hollow bau 
dle into the pers, the patentee pre- 
fers termake a small perforation, for 
the admission of ait, in the upper 
titterdity of the handle; which aper- 
jare & stopped or opened by a valve 
orsiide;’ when Nt ws Open the mk 
will desvend, and charge the pen at 
plate, bat when stopped, tts far- 
ther flowing will tre prevented. 
Obseroations.—'Fhe method oftorm- 
ing many pens of ove quill thes 
brenght into notice by its mgenious 
duthor, (to whom the public are In- 
debted tor wany useful discoveries, 
ant several beveficial applications 
of former inventions,) is ef more im. 
portance than might at first ap- 
pear; for it @vidently witl form a 
material addition td ttie plan for di- 
mitishing the éxpences of edweat- 
mg poor children, by which Dr. 
Bell and Mr. Lancaster have done 
themselves $o much credit; awd which 
many benevolent men of jodgment 
and experience have most sancuine 
hopes, will prodtice a most material 
amelioration inthe anorats, praden« 
fal conduct, and consequent happi- 
bets of the labouring part of society ; 
A carried forward to the extent, 


Which the interest they excite so justly. 


proses, The valoe of thiy inven- 
Wn for this purpose may perhaps 
pear more clearly, by stating that 
the expences ef educating chiidren 
is tedaced by the metheds mentinn- 
4, too small a sma annually for 
th, that the saving produced in 
@ few hiendredis uf gnilis by adept. 
ig Mr. Bramah’s plan, will proba- 
y be suflicient to pay for the in- 
on of a child additional. 
BELFAST MAG. NO, XXX- : 
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Another saving advantageous to 
the same object, will arise from the 
econeinising the time of mastersy 
now spent in making pens, by the 
use of the machine for this purpose 
trerein described, Mr, Lancaster, 
in his hectares on his methed of 
teaching, has always stated a sav- 
ing in this respect. to be an object 
of considerable consequence, and re- 
commeniled for this use at .in- 
strumeat very inferior im accuracy 
and facility of reparation, to the 
above, but which was the -best be- 
fore this was contrived. . 

It is obvious however, that this 
machine may be much .simplefied, 
as there can be no need of the force pf 
@ screw-press, to cut part of a quill. 
A small lever to press down the 
sliding cutter, anda spring to raise 
it again, woald be all that would 
be nécessaty ; the first more. to 
make the motion steady than for the 
sake of gainiag power, and the late 
ter for convenience, 

In what the patentee states, of 
forming the divided. pieces of a quill 
into pens at both ends, he does mot 
seem aware that nearly one third 
of the upper part of most quills is 
Gufit for this parpose, on account of 
its splitting with serrated edges, 
coinmon!y called eat’s teeth ; but this, 
thomh nm terms some deduetion, 
does not materially diminish the va- 
lye of the invention, 

Awrony the fountain pems the pa- 
tentee mentions one (formed by a 
tube and sliding piston) as bis ing 
vention, which has long been before 
the public as the contrivance of Mr. 
David Lerovya Frewch geatieman ; 
and of which an account was given 
in the Atheneum fer December 
1807, translated fromm Somini’s Ency- 
clopedic des Avis. . But it is proba- 
ble that Mr. Bramah never heard of 
this ; for it cam scarcely be thought 
that. plagiarism so easily detected 
in suth ae unimportant matter, 
Wl ‘ . 
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would have been risked by him’ in- 
tentionally. 

The last plan proposed by the pa- 
tentee for supplying pens with ink, 
is liable to obvious objections ; for 
at wonld both greatly endanger the 
blotting and defacing aecount-books 
and other papers of importance, 
which might lie on the desks, in 
case of the breaking any of the me- 
tal pipes, or mismanageing the cocks ; 
and would add so much resistance 
to the motion of the pen, by the 
weight of the flexible tube, as in all 
probability would tire the hand with 
a much less portion of writing than 
would be the case with pens not 
thus encumbered. 

Making the fountain pen act by 
compression, seems a valuable im- 
provement, and promises to come 
into such general use as, added to 
the sale of the machmes for mak- 
ing pens, to recompense the pa- 
tentee for bis trouble and expense ; 
means will probably be soon des 
vised to regulate the expansion of 
the air from an encreasé of tempe- 
rature, which when much air is in the 
tube, would cause the ink to flow out, 
and then the only remaining incon- 
venience to which this pen is lia- 
ble will be removeid. 

fn ———— | 
Pa‘ent of Mr. David Meade Ran- 
dolph,of Golden-square, Middlesex, 
for a method of manufueturing 
boots, shoes, and other articles, with 

a substitute for thread or yarn. 

Dated keb, 1809, 

The substitute for yarn ia mak- 
ing boots and shoes, consist of small 
brads, sprigs, or tacks, made of cops 
per, iron or other proper metals, 
applied in forming the soles and 
heels alone, principally by the use 
of a last, constructed with an iron 
sole about the thickness of common 
sole*leather. ‘This iron sole has 
three choles made through it, about 
am inch in diameter, one near the 


toe, another about half-wa 

the toe and the heel, and a third ig 
the heel ; which holes are filled 
level with wooden plugs, and ap 
made for the purpose of fastening 
the boot or shoe to the last, in the 
usual mauner while making, Whep 
the upper-leather and inner-sole 
are placed om a last of this des 
cription, the outer-sole is nailed 
to the inner-sole by brads of sach 
a length, as will allow them 
to perforate the inner sole, with 
which the metal sole of the law 
being in close contact, it turns apd 
clinches them so as to present a 
sinooth surface inside; and the 
brads thus connect the two sole 
so as toserve instead of stitching or 
sewing them. ‘This new method is 
not limited to the edge or margin 
of the sole, but can be also applied 
to any intermediate space, where 
strength and durability may be 
deemed requisite. 

Another application of the same 
principle, with some addition, is 
mentioned by the patentee at the 
end of the specification, in the fol- 
lowing words. I also apply asa 
substitute for yarn, &c. iv the fe 
brication of braces, traces, or other 
articles to which the same can be 
usefully applied, and in place o! 
stitchiutg, wires made of iron, brass, 
or copper, or other fit metal. These 
wires Luse lengthways, by stretch 
ing them the whole length of the 
trace or brace; and they are fe 
tened at each end round simall me 
tal cylinders» inclosed between plate 
ot leather, connected, by means uf 
the substitute mentioned, 

Some account of experiments ondif 
ferent kinds of charcoal, for wmpre 
ing the manufacture of gunpowe® 
and of the slowness of ¢ 

of chesnut wood, extracted fons 

aper by M, Proust. ; 

saws Journal de Physq® 
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Five parts of pulverised and very 
dry salt peter Were put into a large 
bronze mortar, along with one part 
of the charcoal intended to be exa- 
mined ; 2 few drops of water were 
then sprinkled on i, and the MIX» 
ture was triturated with an irey 

tle for haif an hour, Water was 
then added, but only a little at a 
time, so as to keep the mixture 
suliciently moist to prevent it from 
fyingabout: this labour was con- 
tinved for six hours, and when the 
mixture appeared to be as dry as it 
could be made by the action of the 
pesile, the powder was withdrawn, 
wrapped up in a double fold of 
paper, and placed on a drying stove, 
When dry it was beaten inthe mor- 
tar for about half an hour, in or- 
der to obtain an impalpable powder, 
which was then put in a bottle and 
secured by a cork, 

When the several mixtures were 
prepared, they were exposed a se- 
cond time to the stove; in order to 
have them all of the same degree 
of dryness ; from one to two oun- 
cesonly of each mixture was pre- 
pared. 

Sventy-two grains of each mixture 
Was put inio a brass tibé, halfa line 
thick, three lines in diameter, and 
two inches and a haif or more in 
length, closed atone end, soldered 
without leaving any lumps inside, 
and perfectly equal in the caliber. 
Several tubes of this kind were pre- 
pared, difleying only in length, and 
sized from two and a half to three 
inches in length, encreasing only 

a line in each size. ‘The tubes were 
charged with a quill ¢ut sloping, 
aud the mixture was rammed down 
with a brags rod of the sane diame- 
ter as the tube, and about five in- 
thes long, the upper ead of which 
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was formed into a ring; when the 
72 grains were rammed in, each 
tube was cut oil so as to leave a line 
above the charge; it was they fixed 
in a round of cork half an inch thick, 
and about two inches in diameter, 
with its upper edge only. two of 
three lines above the surtace of the 
cork; after this the cork and tube 
were set to float in a drinking glass 
filled with water: in order to keep 
the tube cool, whose heat was how- 
ever sufficient to make the water 
hiss that touched it, and to detatch 
bubbles from it. 

A pendulum that vibrated seconds, 
hung from a quadrant, with divi- 
sions like those of Mr. Pierre Le- 
roy, was got ready to note the time 
of the combustion; and a priming 
of the best gunpowder, finely pul- 


‘yerised, being put at the top of the 


mixture in the tube, where a space 
of a line in depth, was left; it 
was fired by the point of a match, 
at the instant whenthe ball of the 
pendulum was put iv motion. 

As there was a remarkable coin- 
cidence between the duration of 
the combustion, and the weight of 
the residuum left iu the tube, its 
weight was carefully noted, and was 
always less as the combustion was 
most rapid, and the force of the 
mixture was greater also in the same 
proportion, which illustrates the fact 
frequently observed by sportsmen, 
that the longer time guopowder takes 
in consuming on a piece of paper, sb 
much is it weaker, and so much 


more does it foul their guns, 

The following table shows the 
time of the combustion of varieus 
species of chareoal, managed as re- 
cited, and the weight of the’ re- 
siduum Jeft in the tubes after com- 
bustion. 
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TABLE OF THOSE KINDS OF CUAKCOAL THE MIXTURE OF WHICR punpy 


IN THE ft Bey- 


Saltpetre, 60 grvins. Time of burning. Weight ¥ 

Charcoal, 12 grains. S.conds. ti 

7Y ding, 

B cocces eS ee 9050.6 
Metenctocccceeccess of fosstf coal, or coak..........., béceooe ree 45 
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ric acid, and heated to redmess...3G........cecees. 44 
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MIXTURES WMICWY WOULD NQF BURN IN THR TUBES. 


Charcoal of starch 


edblobeeie af wheat 
dacttbentias of rice os 
Seeeeereecace of nutgalls 


@rssrerreres OF QuaICUIR 
seoreceseeee Of heath | 


Among the remarks made by 
Mr. Proust oy these experunents, 
the following on chesnut timber 
seem the most deserving of our 
notice. 

The Chesnut tree, whose charcoal 
requires 26 seconds to be consuimn- 
ed, or rather the wood of it, has 
received from nature a peculiar 
quality, which renders it very va- 
Juable in thase countyies where it 
is pleotitul, and which does not 
seem to be so gencrally known as 
it ovglhitto be. 

In the Asturias a pravince ag rich, 
by the fruitfulness of its soil, as it 
js enchanting, by its picturesque 
views, which are worthy the pencil 
of Casas, the chesnut is sometimes 
used for fuel, If a brand of it 


is taken from the fire, it is seen 
not without some surprise, that it 
is extinguished as rapiliy in the 


Charcoal of indigo 


grecekedeces ot wheat ghuen 
geacconccees ot glue 
srcesseeeeee OF white of 
caccvacecoes of human bl 


rresseeeveee Of fanned leather, 


open “air as if it was plunged 
into carbonic acid gas; this hap 
ens so quickly that a pipe can- 
08 be lighted by it. It iP rohably 
this difficult combustibility that ¢- 
casions its being preferred for floors 
(im the Asturias) which are there, 
scarcely ever tited. In all the hou- 
ses the floors are brought so neap 
the fire place, that one is astonish- 
ed at the security of the inha 
bitants ; but one soon becomes # 
indifferent as they are in this res 
pect, when it is observed, that if 
any burning wood happens te 
on the floor, there is no more date 
ger than if it fell upon tles. 

lank willat the utmast be 
ed, but there is no risk, as with other 
kinds of timber, of the house bemg 
set on fire. 

It is also from the nature of ches 
nut chaicoal, that this kind of 
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ced in forges. Take the 
hands from the bellows, aud it be- 
eins to go out; tts COASUMpPTOn Is 
thus basbendert, while the workwan 
anvil. 

‘ on ra also observes, that 
perth-charcoal, ov that Of sis roots 
hes the same property, and ‘ceases to 
hora as soow as the beiluws ceases 
1) how. age 

Proceeding upon the supposition 
ha azote, vw hic h is comained in so 
many kinds of charcoal, might cause 
pat woubustibility, that characte- 
jes some of them;. Mr. Proust 
weated several of them with poet- 
wh. toobserve what effect this would 
have upon their combustibility, in 
case that principle should not be 
jwund in them. 

Chesnut-wood charcoal, treated 
frst with potash and then with a di- 
te acid, 19 Order to cleaase it 
jm a quantity of soluble ashes, 
beaame more combustible than be- 
jore; for mstead of requiring twen- 
iy-six seconds, it took no more than 
sxteen to detonate with five parts 
olsaltpetve. No tsaces of prussic 
acid could be discovered im the ley. 

Charcoal of heath also became 
iaproved by this mode of treatment, 

ludigo charcoal yielded a cansir 
derable quantity of prussiate: the 
jowuum was: not observed to 
lave required an increase of coms 
bustibiijty, 

Two successive operations pou 
‘wk formed from seme excellent 
coal, dug at Villa nueva del Rio, near 
reville, caused a diminution of its 
Combustibitity. ‘Phe first ley cour 
uined prussiate, 7 f 

Some fine anthracite, which burn- 

with great difficulty without any 
lame or odorous vapour, yiglded eve 
aces of prussic acid. It is 
probable therefore that it derived jts 

‘gin trom fossil coal. This authera- 
“te was found very acar the mo- 


bijlory of Llarbag, at a little distance 


is prelei 
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fram the pass which leads te Soiede 
threugh the beautiful valley of Caw. 
pomanes. 


(ess 
Cases illustrating the effects of Oil of 

Turpentine in the expelling the tape 

worm, hy John’ Cuoakly Lettsom, 

M D. and president of the Medical 

Society. 

Phil. Mag, xxxvi; 307 

Dr. Lettsom was consulted in Sep. 
1809, by a gentleman 35 years of 
aye on account of an uneasiness in 
the abdomen, with dyspepsia, which 
were supposed to originate from ta- 
nia, Or tape worm, as small portions 
of it had occasionally been evacuat- 
ed downwards. 

The doctor prescribed a course of 
male fern, with occasional cathar- 
ties, as recommended by madame 
Nonflet. In this plan the geatle- 
man persevered for the space of 
three months; in which period he 
discharged, at two different times, 
about eight yards of the tenia, Ip 
April, 1810, he again applied to the 
doctor, in consequence of labouring 
under his former complaints; ad- 
ding, that he imagined, from the 
long use of the plant recommended, 
his pains, and particularly the dy- 
spepsia and geveral debility, had in- 
creased, The docter then ordered 
the oleum terebinthine rectificatum, 
in a dose of nine drachms by weight, 
and after it a littlke honey to remove 
the heat aad unpleasant taste it 
might occasion. In a week after 
taking the gil the patient informed 
the tor, that in a few hours after 
taking this dose, more than four 
yands of the teenia were discharged, 
at the secead motion, and also a 
quantity of mogtter, resembling the 
substance of the skins of the tognia. 
The medicipe produced little or no 
pain, and at least much less than the. 
purgative he-had taken after the use 
of the male fern, The subsequent 
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motions contained no tenia, nor 
any of the substance before mention- 
ed. He experiepced no pain or 
heat in the urinary passages, though 
the urime continwed to impart a scent 
of turpentine for three or four days. 
The patient has since remained io 
pertect health, enjoying a degree 
of comfort, to which be bed been a 
stranger for the preceding half year. 
He also said that the medicine, 
while swallowing, occasioned less 
heat than the same quantity of bran- 
dy, or other spirit; and that the 
taste, and heat, which it caused, 
yvere soon reinoved by the honey. 

From this, and other instances, 
the doctor is induced to conclude, 
that the best method of taking the 
oil, is without any admixture: that 
the dose of nine drachms occasious 
very little inconvenience: and that 
this quantity, perhaps owing to its 
quick purgative elect, ¢xcites no ir- 
ritation in the urinary passages, al- 
though it imparts its peculiar smell 
to the urize. 

The doctor prefers giviog the 
medicine uncow bined, in which state 
it is not attended with any particular 
inconvenience ; and states, that there 
is no certain method of ascertaining 
the presence of the teema but by 
ace discharge of portions of the 
worm itself, as the pains and heavi- 
ness of the abdomen, the dyspenia 
and emaciation which the worn oc- 
casions, may also be produced by 
other causes, 

In the number of the Philosophical 
Magazine, which foilows that from 
which the foregoing accountis extract- 
ed, several other cases are related, 
where theoi! ofturpentine has been ad- 
ministered forworms ; in mostof which 
it succeeded so well, ‘as to leave 
little doubt of its being very supe- 
rior to most medicines hitherto used 
for the same purpose, 


~— i 
De Luc’s electric column, 

The small bells connected with the 
electric column mvented by. Mr. De 
Luc, which have been trequentl; 
hefore noticed in this publication, 
wece perceived to cease ringing tor 
about ten miontes on the 4h Sep. 
tember; theg (the apparatus x. 
maining untoucied,) to begin again 
to ring by intervals, stopping pep 
haps hali a second or more, ata 
time: they stopped for several days 
after this, and began again, anda 
other times stopped for hours: (Op 
the 18th of November, they wer 
removed from the column, not hay, 
ing been heard that morning. 

ser 

On purifying olive oil for the pivot of 

chronometers, by M. Ez. Watker. 

Phil. Mag. xxxv1; 372, 

Nothing has been found to decreas 
the friction im time-keepers so well 
as oil. Butit has long been known 
that its use in marine chronometer 
is attended with very bad cons. 
quences ; for it gradually loses its 
fluidity during a long voyage, and 
adheres to the machine; by which 
all regularity in its performance 1s 
prevented. ‘These considerations led 
Mr. Walker in 1799, to make es 
periments of methods to imptute 
the quality of oil for this purpose; 
in which he succeeded so as to & 
parate a thick mucilagiperes mé 
ter from even the pest oil, whic 
mucilage was opake and_ whitish 
heavier than oil, but lighter thn 
water. The oil from which the 
mucilage has been taken is 
ingly transparent in a fluid state 
but when frozen appears much whe 
ter than common oil exposed to the 
same degree of cold. ’ 

Abode te years ago Mr. Walkie 


sent some of this oil to Me. Bar 
raud, requesting him to 

of it, and in March 1802, Mr. B 
informed him “ that..he. 
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a chronometer im which 
poe le oil had been used ; 
shich having performed a voyage 
of 16 months to and from India, 
was then vibrating as freely as at 
frst, and keeping the rate it went 
gut with te a fraction of a second.” 

Ina letter to Mr. Walker, insert- 
of at large in the original paper, 
Mr. Barraud farther states, “ that 
for upwards of ten years he had 
constantly used the prepared oi! fur 
his chronometers, and in their return 
from long voyages always found the 
oil in good condition, and much 
better than any he had been able 
to procure hetore ; Mr, Barraud also 
iaduced Mr, Brockbank to try it, 
whe very gratefully acknowledged 
the advantage he had derived from 
is use; having found Mr. Walker’s 
oil, on the return of his chrono- 
meters from India, far superior in 
quality to any he had before been 
able to procure,” 

The following its) Mr. Walker's 
directions for preparing the pure oil, 
above mentioned. 

“Puta quantity of the best olive 
oil into a phial, with two or three 
umes asinuch water, so that the phi- 
ai may be about half fall; shake the 
phial briskly fur a littlé time, torn the 
cork downwards, and ket most part 
ef the water flow out between the 


sile of the cork and the neck of 


the phial, ‘Thus the oil must be 
washed five or six tines. Afiér the 
last quantity of water has been 
poored olf, what renvams is a mix- 
wie of water, oil, and muciiage.— 
To separate these from each: other 
pat the phial into hot water for three 
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or four minutes, and most part of 


Publications. 


the water will fall to the bottom, 
which must be drawn off as_ before. 
The oil must then be poured into 

a smaller phial, which being nearly 

full, must be well corkéd, set in a 

cool place, and be suffered te stand 

endisturbed for three or four months, 
or until all the water shall have 
subsided, with the mucilage on the 
top of it, and’ the oil perfectly trans- 
parent swimming upon the top of 
the mucilage. When time has thus 
compleated the operation, the pure 
oif mst be poured off into very 
small pbhiais, and kept i a cool 
place, well corked to preserve it from 
the arr, 

——— 

Improvement in writing and prtntiag 
numbers, consisting of many digits, 
by A. Reirtalp. 

Phil. Mag xxxviz 37. 
When a@number soch as 69,470, 

600,07 8,406,300,007, presents itsell, 

though pointed in periods of three 

figures, the manner of expressing it 
in words does not innnediately oc- 
cur to the mind. ‘The mode which 

Mr. Reictalp proposes as an hn- 

provement is, besides pomiting it in 

periods of thre figures, to place 
one arcentover the seventh figure, 
or millions; two aceents over the 
13th figure, or billions ; and so on, in- 
creasing the accents ateverviny riad, 
uv n P 
thus--—oy, 470,600,07 §,400,300,0)7, 
by which we can perceive at 
once, that the two first figures de- 
note trillions, without the usual 
mode of reckoning according to the 
Numeration table: 
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LISt Or NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


ARCHITECTURE. 


Nicholson's Principles of Architecture ; 
Pataning its fundamental rules, in Geo- 
and Mensuration, 


metry, « Arithmetic, 
With 218 plates, 2d. edition, 3/. 3s, 


ASTRONOMY. 

An Appendix to the Third Edition of 
Tables requisite to be used with the Nau- 
tical Ephemeris; being new Tables of Na- 


“a 


toral Sines, Versed Sines, and Logarithims 
of Nambers, from 1 to 100,000—<2s.. 
CHEMISTRY. 

A Dictionary of Chemistry and Mine- 
caioey> with various useful ‘lables, by A. 
and C. R. Aikin, 3/. 13s. 6d. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

A Treatise on the Etym and 
Syntax of the English Langauge ; by the 
Rev: Alexander Crombie, La... 2d edt. 
6s. 


GREEK AND LATIN. 

Greek Idioms, exhibited in Select F2:::- 
Yes trom the best Anthors, with Englisa 
Notes; by the Rev. William Neilson, D. 
‘5s. 

Greek Exercises, after thé tanner of 
Clarke’s Latin Exercises, 5s. or with the 
Key, 8s. é; 

A Grammar of the Greek Langvage, m 
English and Greek; by John Jones, 6. 

Decii Junii Invenalis, et Auli Persii 
Flacci Satire, quas Interpretatione €t No- 
tis ittustravit Ludovicus Prateus, 9s. 

HISTORY. | 

Rollin’s Ancient History of the Egyp- 
tians, Carthagenians Assyrians, Babylonians, 
Medes ané Persians, and Grecians, 4 new 
edition, 2/. 2s. ; 

The History of Samatra, with a de- 
scription of its Natural Productions, éc. 
by Wm. Marsden, F.R.S. 37. 138. 6d. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Remarks on the Nomenclature of the 
New London Pharmacopeia; ‘by John 
Bostock, M.D. 2s. 6d. 

A Dissertation On the Introvertion 
of the Womb, (with seme ob*ervations 
on Uterine Gestation,) by Samuel Mer- 
ryman, M.D. 3s. 

A Treatise on the Structure and Disea- 
ses of the Liver; by William Satinders, 
M.D. F.R.S. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal, No. 25. 3s. 

Additional Cases; with farther Direc- 
tions to the Faculty, relating to the Use of 
the Elumulus or Stop in Gout and Rheu- 
matic Affections; by A. Freake, Apo- 
thecary, Is. 6d. 

A Statement of the Cause 6f Sates “TH- 
ley Matthews, fourteen years ia Bethlam 
hospital, for madness, by George Birk- 
beck, M.D. « . 

NOVELS, ROMANCES, TALES. 
Artless Tales; by Mrs. Ives Herry, 15s, 

The Arabian Nights Entert#iaments, 

revised and corrected from the Arabic, 
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With a Selection of New Tae 
translated trom che Arabic gna, 
Jonathan Scott, 1/. 16s. of 
3/. 158. 6d. : wath ‘platy 
. Pity’s Gift, a Collection of } : 
alés, to excite the Compassion of " 
for the animal eFeation. " 
Munchatsen at Walcheren, his 
there, at the Dardanelles, at 'T, 
and Cintra, &e. &e, 5s. —_ 
The Shipwreck, or Membirs of 
Trish Officer, and his Family ; by - 
Edgeworth, Esq. 
POETRY. 
The Mother, a -Poem, in five Books ; 


by Mrs. West, 7s. 


, POLITICS, ; 

The Regency Question, being a Re 
tage eg of Papers written during hiv 

ajesty’s ilhess in 1788, with & new Ph 
face ; by Dennis O'Bryen, esq. 

A complete Report of the Spetches of 
Right Hon. Charles James Fox, in the 
House of Commons, from 1768 to 1808, 

A View of the State of the Natios, 
and of the Measures for the last five Years, 
suggested by Earl Grey's Speech ih the 
House of fiords, on June 19th 1810; by 
Thomas Peregrine Courtenay, esq. 

The Speech of Mr, Leach, in the 


. House of Commons, December 31, on te 


restrictions of the Regent. 


RELIGION, 

Sermons 4n several Subjects, by thelae 
Rev. William Paley, 10s. 6d. 

Ahew Translation from the Origizl 
Greek, of the Alpostolic Epistles, witha 
commentary and Notes; by Jamies Matt 
might, D.D. £2. 2s. 

& Refutation of Calvenism ; by Geoge 
Tomlin, D.D. F.R.S& 12s, 

Practieal and familiar Sermons, for 
Parochial and Demestic instruttion ; 5 
Rev. Edward Cvoper, vol, td. os 


VOYAGES AND TRAVESS. 

A Picturesque Voyage to India; by the 
way of China, with 50 Engrawings by 
Thomas Daniel, R.A. aad Welliam Dawe, 
A.B.A, £3. 13s, 6d. a 

A Picturesque Tour through Spra, 
With BF Plates by Henry Swinbume, 
£5, 5s. 
| MISCELLANIES. 3 

The Scourge or Moamly Expoater q 
Lateraty, Dramatic, Medteal, 
Mercantile, and Religicas am posture, d- 
Qs. 6d. na 

The Philaathrapist No. % wget? 
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‘nciting to benevolence, the profits 
war, ie be employedin promoting 
plans for educating the poor, 2s. 6d. 
and Miscellaneous Questions 
frthe use of young People, with a se- 
lection of British and general Biography, 


— Repository Tracts, in three vo- 
lumes, 13s, 6d. 

Elements of general knowledge introduc- 

to useful Books in Literature and 
science with lists’ of the most approved 
Authors ; by Henry: Kett, B.D. #1. 18. 

‘AManual of Essays, Selected from va- 
sous Authors, including Butler, Lord 
Carendon, Sir William Temple, Dryden, 
Jer Collier, Locke, Atterbury, and Pope, 9s. 

The Edinburgh Review, No. 33, 6s. 

The Farmer’s Magazine, No. 44, 3s. 

MISCELLANTES. 

A Letter ow the real causes of the Scare 
aty and high price of Bullion ; by Charles 
Lyne, esq. 2s, 

Bullion Report confuted, in considera- 
tons on Commerce, Bullion, and Coin ; by 
George Chalmers, esq. F.R.S. S.A. 6s, 5d. 

Hints from Holland; or Gold'as dear 
in Datch Currency as in Bank-Notes ; 
by A. W. Rutherford, esq. 

A Literary Diary or improved Com- 
tin Place Book, with an Index formed in 
tome respect, on the plan of Mr. Locke, 16s, 
‘An Ethical Treatise on the Passions; 


by T. Cogan, M.D. 7s. 6d. 


A Letter to Sir John:Sinclair, on his 


Monthly Retrospect of Politics. 
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remarks on Mr. Huskinson’s Pamphlet, 
in which the Bullion Committee is vin- 
dicated, 1s. Gd. 

The Antiquities of England and Wales, 
embellished with 699 plates; by Fran- 
cis Grose, £21. 

Lavater’s Essays on Physiognomy, 
Translated by Henry Hunter, DD. with 
800 Engravings, £31, 10s. 

- Catalogue general Methodique des livres 
Francois, Portuigais, &c, Qui se trouvent 
Ches B. Dulau and co, Soho-square. 3s, 

The Poetical Class Book, with Read- 
ing Lessons for every day in the year ; 
by W. F. Mylius, 5s. 

Camden’s Britannia, Translated from the 
Edition published by the Author in ),607, 
with 120 Plates, 4 vols. folio, £16. 16s. 

An Authentic Description of the Ken- 
net and Avon Canal, with Observations 
on the present state of the Canals in the 
Southern parts of England and Wales. 

A Chart of the Coast of China, from 
Cantonand Japan ; by James Burney, esq.7s. 

' Essays on the Nature and Principles of 
Taste’; by Archibald Allison, L.L.B. 

The Union Dictionary, containing all 
that is useful in Johnson’s, Sheridan’s and 
Walker’s Dictionaries, 10s. 6d. 

An Introduction to Merchants’ Accounts, 
or Commercial Book-keeping; by W. 
‘Tate, 5s. : 

The new Chronology, an Authentic Re- 
gister of Events from the earliest period 
to the present’ times, 5s. 6d. 
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MONTHLY RKREPROSPECT OF POLITICS. 
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"NAPOLEON has expressed his 
design of forming an internal 
communication by a canal between 
Hance and the Baltic,.and intimated 
his intention to the British govern- 
went, We think this a subject wor- 
tty of reflection. We have always 





*To the list of his titles, he has just added 
‘new one, “ Emperor of France, Protec- 
tor of the Confederation of the Rhine, King 
ofitaly, &c. and Dealer in Tobatco.”' Let 
fritain beware of the eventual dan 
Which may result to her revenue from 
"wal Tobacconist. Britain is a shop that de- 


sir trade, and the non-consumption of the 
<"atnent are what she ought most to fear. - 


BELFAST MAG, NO, XXX, 


Upon customers. The war against — 


thought that the ambition of the em- 
peror of France has been, of late, 
turned to the works of,peace. War- 
like ambition, with him, is consum- 
mated. He has established his charac- 
ter asthe first warrior of this or per- 
haps any other age. What remains ? 
That, without which all his victories 
will be of little account in the estima- 
tiop of posterity, and are, itis likely, as 
little in his own—the triumphs and 
trophies of peace. The world is 
yet to be astonished by more uncom- 
mon’ deeds than the extraordinary 
issue of some great battles. Here, 
indeed, a mere military man may 
place: the summit of human excel- 
il \ 

* 
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lence, and it is probable that during 
his campaigns in Italy, the for- 
tunate decision of the battles of 
Millesimo, or of Lodi, was the su- 
preme ambition of Bonaparte; but 
he moves now in a higher and more 
comprehensive sphere, and he must 
now dedicate great genius, unex- 
ampled activity, and extraordinary 
power, to grander displays of these 
eminent qualities, than could be 
manifested inthe carnage of a cam- 
paign. Marengo, <Austerlitz, and 
Jena, and numerous other battles 
which we wish not to enumerate, 
are but the rough, unhewn blocks, 
cenreated indeed with blood, and 
hid in the earth, yet affording sup- 
port to the solid fabric of the temple 
of peace. It may perhaps be neces- 
sary, as it were, to conquer the re- 
form and melioration of mankind, 
amd a thousand grand schemes for 
the improvement of the world, and 
the furtherance of human happiness, 
which appear as visionary as the 
ideas of Columbus did to the gran- 
dees of Spain, may ripen nto act 
when genius, and ambition are join- 
ed to unprecedented power, The 
impracticable, or at least what was 
always supposed as such, will be 
compassed by the man, whoever he 
may be, that can wield the mighty 
mass of human labour to grand uses, 
and employ the all-contriving head 
to direct the all-performing hand. 
Alexander the great, was not 
yreatest at the battle of Arbela, nor 
in the passage of the Granicus, nor 
in storming the gates of Oxydrace. 
Ilis greatness consisted in having a 
mind bent upon grand schemes to 
which his victories were the preli- 
minary means. War was not his 


ultimate object; it was only an in- 
strument for the attainment of phi- 
lanthropic purpose. For this, was 
Alexandria founded; for this, Ne- 
archus was directed to explore the 
{ndus; for this was India itself in- 
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vaded. He longed, with the aspir 
ings of glorious ambition, for thy 
pacific PowER which could turn hy. 
man intelligence in the most adyay. 
tageous direction for human hapo: 
ness, and make, what Bacon hy 
called, that happy marriage betwee 
the mind of iman, arid the natute of 
Fi W hen he became masterof 
ersian empire, he easily perceived 
that to ew his authotity 
nent and secure, it must be estabjj. 


_ shed in the affections of the nations 


which ,he had subdued, ‘and the 
in order to acquire this advantage, 
all distinctions between the victors 
and the vanquished must be abolish. 
ed. Liberal as this plan of policy 
was, nothing could be more repug 
nant to the prejudices of his country 
men. Even Aristotle advised Alex 
ander to govern the Greeks like sub 
jects, but those who were usually 
named barbarians, as slaves, as crea 
tures of an inferior species. But, 
such were not the ideas of his mag- 
nanimous master, who, however, 
to the misfortune of the bhumas race 
died at the age of 33; and it is not 
without sensibility, we yet read thecir- 
comstantial diary which Appian gives 
of the last days of this truly great 
man, from which weshall only extract 
the conclusion: “ 27th day, The 
fever had made rapid progress, and 
continued daring the day, without 
abatement.” “28th day. The sol- 
diers now clamorously demanded te 
be admitted, wishing to see ther 
sovereign once more, if he were 
live; and suspecting that he was 
dead, and his death concealed. They 
were suffered, therefore, to pat 
through the tent, “in single file, with 
out arms, and the king raised 


head with difficulty, holding out his 
hand to them, but could not speak! 
what a noble subject for a histone 
picture! The veteran soldiers @ 
march through the royal tent, throws 


open for their reception; caste 
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oe as he passed, a last despairin 
eral tis king and pase 


who, struggling with death, strives 
tw recognize his faithful companions, 
apistretches towards them that hand, 
with which he had been so often ac- 
cystomed to point out the road to 

Ptolemy, Antigonus, Se- 
leuens, and the rest of his generals, 
sanding in fearful prescience of 
the evils consequent upon his disso- 
iytion, and Aristotle himself find- 
ing philosophy a vain succour for 
the loss of his monarch, his pupil, 
and his friend, 

It may happen that Napoleon is 
dncere in his expressed desire for 
peace; that, after his prototype 
Alexander, he may be desirous of ac- 
complishing grand schemes for the 
improvement of his territorjes, and 
the conveniency of his_ people, 
which, certainly, no other power 
would have the malignancy, if they 
had the opportunity to obstruct, 

€ are apt to ask, how are the 
armies of France to find employ- 
went, except by being cunstantly 
engaged inwar, What Must the 
undant population of countries 
ve always gathered in‘a great plain 
for the purpose of destroying each 
oiher? Are there no canals to be 
cut,no harbours to be enlarged, no 
Wastes to be reclaimed, isthmuses 
0 be divided, no mountains to be 
levelled, no yallies to be filled up, 
ho cities to be built or beautifyed ? 

8 earth to genius and indus- 
"y 8 as clay in the hands of the 
potter. In short, we believe that 
Homaparte is, and that the British 
government ought to be desirous of 
peace, If he makes the propo- 
“ton, as probably he soon will, 
my tt be accepted of in the spirit 
. Peace, and let men of every coun- 
Resa the most of the earth and 


= 
ay of the state papers issued 
by the French government indi- 
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cate that peace is their present ob- 
ject, and we are told that Bona- 
parte contemplated the late negocia- 
tion for establishing a cartel for ex- 
change of prisoners, unhappily for 
the interests of humanity now bro- 
ken off, as a mean to assist to bring 
about a general pacification. We 
are also informed, that Holland was 
not annexed to France, before an. 
offer was made to the British govern- 
ment, to relax in the system of 
claiming the dominion of the sea 
as the price of the independence of 
Holland. But though Bonaparte is 
desirous of peace, he does not relax 
in his schemes of annoyance, and 
he increases his line of coast’ by 
the incerporation of Holland, and 
the Hansetowns, when his terms are 
rejected. He has likewise introduced 
his plan of naval conscription, a plan 
ascontrary tojustice as the impressing 
of seamen, but probably far bis views 
under the present circumstances 
of the continent, more efficacious. 
The bad policy of the British go- 
vernment has essentially contributed 
to make France a great military 
nation. A continuance of a like 
ili fated system will most probably 
in the course of years make the 
French power great by sea, and 
consummate the system of blunders. 
All eyes are turned with anxious 
expectation to the measures of the 
regent, and time has yet to unfold 
whether with a change of men, - 
there will be a radical change of 
measures, 

Among the documents will be 
found the conclusion of the report 
on American manufactures. The 
detail of their progress may be con- 


templated without the mean jealou- 


sies, which have too long been the 
distinguishing characteristic of the 
British nation, whose views were 
almost _ exclusively bounded by 
the illiberal notion of commer: | 
cial ae a In addition te 
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the clamour of merchants, we have 
latterly had the equally interested 
cry of civilians, and the judges and 
- ollicers of prize courts, who are in- 
ordinately enriched by increasing 
the flames of war. Hence originat- 
ed the orders in council, so per- 
nicious in their effects to these coun- 
tries, and which, very contrary to 


the design of their promoters, have. 


so materially contributed to promote 
the infant manufactures of America. 
The concluding paragraphs ‘of the 
report contain some sound com- 
mercial axioms, from which our 
mercantile politicians and legisla- 
tors might gain instructign. We 
request our readers may peruse them 
with attention. They may assist to 
correct some prejudices imbibed 
from the tendency of our commer- 
cial system 

_ The President’s message to con- 
gress received since our last pub- 
lication, and also given among the 
documents, aflords abundant scope 
for reflection to those who look be- 
yond the surface, and contemplate 
the proceedings of this, at present 
the freest government in the world, 
and which in course of time may 
probably become the greatest. ‘The 
language respecting the two belli- 
gerents of Europe, is temperate, and 
discovers a pradent distrust of the 
intentions of both. The observations 
on education are highly liberal, 
and manifest an enlightened policy, 
while the notes for | preparing 
their military organization grate dis- 
cordantly on the ears of philanthro- 
psts. Mustthis fair portion of the 
carth partake also of the horrors of a 
iuilitary system, and must they follow 
the distracted and bewildering politics 


of the old governments) of Eu- 
rope? ‘The paragraph on their fi- 


nances, presents a favorable pic- 
ture to contrast with our overbur- 
dened state, and proclaims in strong 
language, the superior happiness ot 
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a nation, which can keep itself diy 
encumbered with wars: a 
which we hope the United: State 
will not rashly forego. : 

. The public papers continue to gi 
alarming accounts of disturbances jg 
the southern, middle, ‘and western 
counties of Ireland. The’ bonds of 
socialorder are greatly relaxed, and 
oppressions, to remedy ‘which mo 
timely or effectual precautions ‘were 
taken, are likely to prove a severe 
scourge to the thoughtless 
of a system, which gave present 
ease, and precarions power to the 
higher classes, whe were too indif. 
ferent tothe future mischiefs, of whieh 
they were sowing the seeds, They 
are now alarmed, but not yet ib. 
structed, so as to change theif sys 
tem. They look only to force fora 
remedy, and force 1s now oppo 
to force so‘as to ‘be likely to produce 
a dreadful collision. We are not ad- 
vocates for outrage, whether 
ticed by the poor towards the rich, 
or ‘by the rich towards the poor, 
but we anxiously desire to seé griev- 
ances redressed, and oppressions, 
though sanctioned by long contine- 
ed usage, removed. is 

Oppressions felt by minds, which 
have not been enlarged by edaca 
tion, goad to acts of savage ferocity. 
The ideas of such are confused on 
the subject of strict justice, and 
it is only the rational maa, 
seeks to. remove the evils he: feels, 
by wise and judiciously adapted 
means, The southern ‘squires, and 
their advocates, whine because their 


fowling and hunting are jan 
ed,* but in the acts of apposit 
to those practices on the part of the 
insurgents, ar We not perceive 
the dictates of nataral justice, @ 
opposition to the uanatural 1 

ties of the law? The game laws 
transfer the property of anim 


® See the Domestic Occurrence. | 
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which ought to be common to all, 
ithe higher classes of society ; and 
hunters unjustly, and probably ille- 
gally, invade their neighbour’s pro- 
by breaking down his fences. 
cé prompts tmdividuals to 
take the remedy into their own 
hands, bat enlightened policy would 
urge the higher classes to examine 
into causes, before the effects -are 
rashly and vindictively punished. 
The debates in each house upon 
the ‘regency question present to 
the plain understanding of the 
public, a strange exhibition of le- 
gi fictions, and a monstrous jum- 
hle of constituted authorities. — 
lawyers and statesmen are men 
framed by nature and education to 
mote *in very different spheres; 
‘bat whenever it happens (as at pre- 
sent) that there are not’ men qua- 
lifed by their talents and disposi- 
tions, to move in the superior orbit 
of mind, the business of the state 
must, of necessity, fall into the 
management of those subordinate, 
aud subaltern characters, who are 
perfectly adequate to ordinary oc- 
casions, but in great and unexpect- 
ed conjunctures, are altogether des 
ficient. © Accustomed as they have 
been to wind their professional way 
“perambages rerum,” having had 
all their lives to make use of fic- 
lions, and ingenious fallacies to get 
ndof the barbarism and feudality 
of former times by evasion without 
overturning precedent, they intro- 
duce the same blind attachment to 
precedent, on those extraordinary 
“entrences of state affairs, which 
ho precedent, otherwise they 
would cease to be extraordinary. 
It is, at these times, that subli- 
mity, simplicity and sincerity, qua- 
ities personified in “the “late Mr. 
% are ‘the requisites of the great 
Pia pgm who would have Victo- 
‘ously repelled the absurdity of 
Woout of three co-ordinate estates, 
lves imperfect) y formed, “ex 
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mero motu” creating the third es. 
tate by a fiction, and while they 
aré doing so, assuming and exer. 
cising of themselves, no small por- 
tion of the executive power; and 
all this built upon an inchoate and 
imperfect precedent, that is, on no 
precedent at all. 
who become ministers of state, con- 
duct themselves ‘coastwise on the 
chart of the constitution, from pre- 
cedentto precedent, as from head- 
land to headland. 
by some gust of fortune into the 
ocean, they fall to cursing ‘their 
stars, rather than consult them for 
safety. Our ignorance and incapa- 
city in looking for legal fictions in 
great and grave questions of state, 
would induce us to think that the 
whole and undivided aathority of 
the crown might have merged on 
the present occasion, as constitatio- 
nally, in the legitimate successor 
to the throne, the heir apparent, 
as in either house of parliament ; 
neither of which houses could be the 
less competent to exercise their 
right and duty, according to the 
constitution, of imposing such res- 
trictions on the regent as might 
secure the ré-assumption of royal 
power on the recovery of the king, 
and in that security, we think all 
would be attained that was neces- 
sary. 


But lawyers, * 


When forced, 


But the truth seems to be, 
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* Cicero, in one of his epistles, describes 


a good Lawyer, but we cannot recog- | 
nize a single quality of a great states- 
«man, * Servius hic nobiscum hanc urbanam 
militiam respondendi, scribendi, cavendi, 
plenam solicitudinis ac stomachi secutus est : 
jus civile didicit: multum vigilavit ; labora- 
vit; prasto multis fuit. 
titiam perpessus est, arrogantiam pertu- 
lit’; difficuleatem  exsorbuit. ' 


Multorum stul- 


Vixit ad 


aliotum arbitrium, non ad suum. Magna 
‘laus et grata hominibus unum hominem 
elaborare in ea scientia, quae sit multis 
_ profutura.” How would Cicero be sur- 
prised at seeing a lawyer of this des, 
cription, 
one of t 


the prime minister of 
catést nations i the globe! 








ee 
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that the illegitimate estate, which 
may be called the borough-monger- 
ing estate, wishes in all cases to 
wanifest its power in controuling 
even the authorities constitutionally 
constituted ; it is the spring of the 
party spirit of the present time, not 
less in degree than what took place 
in 1788, though not headed with 
such personal ability, and personal 
ambition ; and it willform the great 
vexation in the administration of 
the regent, and the grand obstruc- 
tion in his wishes to satisfy a loyal 
and generous people. 

The prince has sanctioned the two 
houses in theclaim of right and 
power of imposing restrictions, not- 
withstanding the great minority, or 
rather the majority in both houses 
must probably, in the event of his re- 
fusal, have placed the executive pow- 
er undiminished in his hands, after 
some time had elapsed. But he did 
not wish that the machine of govern- 
ment should stand still, in such a 
perilous season, “ull a question 
comparatively unimportant, were 
decided, when every day is interest- 
ing to the salvation of these coun- 
tries. His first act (be it remember- 
ed) has been a sacrifice of his pri- 
vate feelings on the altar of public 
duty. He has, in this, displayed 
at once his moderation, and _ his 
maynanimity, but he has expressly 
said, in auspicious words, that it 1s 
only upon the consrrruTionatadvice 
of aa ENLIGHTENED parliament, and 
the zealous support of a loyal and 
generous people, he relies for the 
relief of the nation from (Us present 
dangers and difficulties. ‘The defect 
of representation must be remedied, 
and by that means alone, will he 
ever be able toobtain constitutional ad- 
vice from an entightened parliament, 
the extinction of faction, and the 
unanimous support of a generous 
and loyal people. By what means 
can the wisdom of parliament be 
more constitutionally conveyed, than 


by keeping up a more strict corre. 
spondence with the constituent hod 
and from whence is the representatiy, 
body, opake and dark as it is, toacquire 
light, but by areflection from the 
fountain of power, the source ot 
light and liberty, the rgopig? 
Evident symptoms appear that the 
people are becoming tired of the 
Pittite system, and in the hopes of 
getting rid of it, they are desirous 
that the Prince of Wales should be 
appointed Regent, without havi 
bis hands tied up so that he may 
not be hampered by the 
of two courts, and two systems of 
influence counteracting each other, 
It is hoped that the prince will 
be disposed to pursue plans far 
different from those by which the 
affairs of the empire have latterly 
been conducted. In his answer to 
the two houses, he has expressed 
himself in handsome terms, that he 
has equal regard for the welfare of 
the people, as for the security of 
the crown. In his answer in 1789, 
he with great propriety declares that 
the regal power is a trust for the be- 
nefit of the people- a just and en- 
lightened sentiment! Divested of the 
wish to see the prince at liberty to fol- 
low the dictates of his own heart, 
and thatthe system of the last a 
years should be radically changed, 
the late debates in parliament, as 
to forms and legal fictions have been 
extremely wearisome and uninteres- 
ing, little or nothing of sound rea 
soning, or constitutional 
was produced on either side, 4 
aim of the faction holding the rems 
of government is directed to pre 
vent the intended regent, from doiog 
the good he might be inclined @ 
do, lest the probability of their t 


turn to power hereafter might be 


lessened. Much evil may result t 
the nation from a delay of investing 
him with full powers. Princes # 
liable to change like other men, and 
if the opportunity be now mist 
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the inclination may not again return. 
‘To gain rmanent popularity, and 
«establish himself firmly in the 
hearts of a grateful people, a com- 
lete change of system is requisite. 
Fre tide of popular feeling is now 
crongly in favour of the prince. 
aealy the venal, the worshippers 
of the rising sun, and the vicars of 
Bray applaud ; but the independent 
ion of the community have their 
ie and expectations strongly ex- 
cited. Their fears also are raised. The 
ince may now establish himself in 
the hearts of the people ; but if any 
temporising policy or compromising 
timidity occur to enfeeble his coun- 
cils, and if the men he chooses do 
not prove honest, and brace up 
their minds to bear the shock of the 
present crisis of unparallelied danger 
with firmness, the re-action of popu- 
lar favour will be severely felt. 
The parliament has been at 
length opened by the great seal 
being affixed by a vote of both hou- 
ses to a commission for that pur- 
, and a bill introduced into the 
se of commons for appointing 
the Prince of Wales Regent. The 
principal restrictions are, not to create 
any peers for a limited time, and 
that part of the household establish- 
ment should be under the control 
of the Queen. The latter restric- 
tion appears very unreasonable as 
to the extent to which it has been 
carried by the majorities in the 
cominons, in favour of the plan 
proposed by Spencer Perceval and 
his coadjutors. He claims merit 
for his attachment to the king, and 
lisadherents are loud in their ap- 
plauses of “hear, hear,” on his pro- 
fessions, but to the impartial he ap- 


pears as only desirous to retain as 


mach power as he can in his own 
hands, or rather perhaps to procure 
* tor one, who possessing great 
ambition, or rather insatiable a- 


rarice, will permit him and a se- 
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lect few to be the ostensible dis- 
tributors of it, The people take the 
opposite side, and wish to see the 
Regent unrestricted, that the mea- 
sures of reform, which are looked 
for from him and a new ministry, 
may not be impeded. Charles Jas, 
Fox used to say “ that confidence 
was a plant of slow growth with 
men of long experience,” and it 
is scarcely prudent to be lavish in 
bestowing praise by anticipation. 
The struggle for power is evident ; 
the people are no farther interested 
than as to the question, who will 
use it best; and the present men 
have justly forfeited the confidence 
of the reflecting part of the nation. 
The question whether the master of 
the Buck-hounds shall be under the 
controul of the queen, may at first 
glance appear ludicrous, but it be- 
comes of importance when it is 
viewed as an affair of patronage. 
The holders of that office, and of 
many similarones are members of 
parliament, and form component parts 
of the majorities by which mea- 
sures obnoxious to the people have 
been often carried. If it be allowa- 
ble in the present crisis to wish 
a preponderance of this influence 
to the Prince; surely they who 
look beyond the temporary party 
politics of the day are justified in 
desiring to have future restrictions 
on all undue influence on any side, 
and while the adherents of princes 
contend for power to their respec- 
tive parties, the people should have 
their attention undeviatingly fixed 
ona REFORM which would correct 
all these abuses. 

We insert among the documents, 
a petition from the town of Notting- 
ham, and the resolutions of the Com- 
mon Hall of the city of London. 
The Common Council had _ passed 
similar resolutions the day before. 
We give them a place in our records, 
because we approve of the increas> 


\ 


\ 
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ing popular spirit. of the country, 
and because they breathe more of 
the Spirit of genuine freedom, than 
the resolutions of some greater as- 
semblies. Jt is Our aim to cherish 
the spirit of liberty in whatever 
place we find it existing, If our 
native country gave similar indica- 
tions, gladly would we record them. 
But the genilis of Erin is not yet a- 
waked. 

Our review of foreign politics 
miay be short. The crisis of aflairs 
in Portugal is rapidly approaching, 
and may probably be terminated be- 
fore the procrastinating forms now 
Slowly foing go will allow 
the Prince of Wales to be invested 
with thé office of Regent. , The 
French have crossed the Zezere in 
several directions, and appear to 
meditate vigorous measures. In 
Spain there is little consolatory, and 
the dream of Spanish pavwiotism 
which caused so great a popular de- 
lusion among us, for a time, has 
Hearly lost its influence. Cadiz is 
closely and vigorously besieged, and 
the Cortes do not establish their cha- 
racter for an honorable disregard to 
party views in the present crisis of 
their country. They have banished 
the members of the former council 
of regency, without a trial. 

Constantinople has been disturbed 
by the Janissaries, those machines of 
the old military despotism, and the 
scourges of the princes and the peo- 
ple. Turkey may soon be expected 
to change their former despotism, 
for a better organized. but not a 
more just system of military power, 
uncer the direction, and at the man- 
daté of the’ present ruler of conti- 
nental Furope. 

In Norway we are informed that 
the people have manifested strong 
opposition to the naval conscrip- 
tion introduced into their country, 
through French influence. Such a 
résistatice was to be expected from 
a simple people like the Norwegians, 
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living remote from luxury and 
cherishing a spirit of independence 
amidst their native rocks and moup. 
tains. 

In:South America the Spirit of re. 
volution spreads throughout that 
vast continent, as Well as in, the 
Southern provinces of North Ave. 
rica, which were under the du. 
nion of Spain, A contest has long 
subsisted between the old and the 
new settlers, or the Spaniards by 
descent, and the Spaniards vy birth, 
t appears probable, that at, no yery 
distant period, the. entire continents 
of America will be. independent of 
Europe. Such a change. furnishes 
scope for imagination at. present, 
and for hopes of the amelioration of 
mankind in future. 
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Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, onthe 
subject, of American Manufactures, tae 
April 17, 1810, in obedience toa Resolution 
of the house of representatives. 


( Continued from No. 28, page 394.) 
PAPER AND PRINTING. - 


Some foreign paper is still importedy 
but the greater part of the consumption 
is o£ American, manufacture > and ibe 
believed, that if sufficient attention, was 
every where paid to the preservation of 
rags, a quantity equal to the demand would 
be made in the United States, Paper 
mills are erected in every part of the U- 
nion, There are twenty-one in the'state 
of. .New,Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode im 
land, and , Delaware, alone; and, tena 
only five counties of the states of New 
York and Maryland. Eleven.of thow 
mills employ a capital of two« 
thousand dollars, and 180 
make annually 150,000 dollars ot 


L. o of oe 
reais is carried on. to,an, extent. com 
mensurate with the demand. Exet af. 
the numerous. newspapers, 
form a considerable sri in value,‘all the 
books for which there is an adec fl 
ber of purchasers, ate printed.in the Us 
ted, States, But sufficient data have a’ 
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andof the printing and book+binding ex- 
ecuted, in o~ United States, other than 
what may be inferred from the population. 


The manufactures of hanging-paper, and - 


of playing-cards, are also extensive ; and 


that: of printing types, of which there . 
ae two establishments, the principal at . 


Philadelphia, and another at Baltimore, 
eo simeste to the demand, but has 

been atected by the want. of regu- 
jys of antimony. ; 

Mam factures of Hemp—The annual ime 

jens of foreign hemp amounted to 
6,200 tons, But the interruption of com- 
merce. has greatly promoted the cultiva- 
tion of that article in Massachusetts, New 
York, Kentucky,and several other places ; 
and itis believed, that a sufficient quan- 
tity will, in a short me, be produced in 
the United States. 

The manufacture of ropes, cables, and 
cordage of every description, may be con- 
sidered as equal to the demand; the ex- 
portations of American manufacture for 
1806 and 1807, having exceeded the ‘ave- 
rage of 6,500 quintals, and the importa- 
tions from foreign ports having fallen short 
ef 4,200 diito. 


Exclusive of the rope-walks in all the . 


seaports, there are fifteen in Kentucky 
done, which consume about.ome thou- 
sand tons of hemp a-year; and. six new 
works were in a state of preparation for 
the present year. fit 


The manufacturers of, saiul-duck, former- . 


ly established in Rhode Island, in Con- 
uecticut, and at Salem, have been abanden- 


edor suspended, partly on account of the - 


high price of hemp, and partly for want 
of capital. Some is still made; and the 
species of canvas, commonly called cot- 
ton, bagging, is now manufactured in va- 
mous places on an extensive scale, An 


establishment at Philadelphia employs eight . 


; and can make annually 17,000 
sof duck, or 45,000 yards of cotton 
wg. There are thirteen manufac- 
tories in Kentucky, and twoin West Ten- 
nesee. The five at or near Lexington, 
make annually 250,000 yards of duck and 
cotton bagging. 


f Spiriticox: and malt liquors —The duty on , 


stills amounted in 1801 to 372,000 : 
on account of omissions, might 
beestimated at 450,000 dollars. As the 
duty actually paid on the spirits distilled 
inthose stil s, did not on an average ex- 
~ =ve cents per gallon, the quantity of 
PMs distilled during that pay, wen ein 
fruit (exclusive of the large gin-dis- 
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. estimated at less 
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tilleries in cities) must have amounted >to 
about 9,000,000 of gallons, and: may at 
present, the manufacturing having increas- 
ed at leastin the same ratio as the popu- 
lation, be estimated at twelve millions of 
gallons, To this must be added about 
three millions of gallons of gin and rum, 
distilled in cities; making an aggregate 
of fifteen millions of gallons, : 

The importations of foreign spirirs are 
nevertheless very considerable,, shaving 
amounted during the years 1806 and 1807, 
to 9,750,000 gallons a-year, and yielding 
a net annual revenue to the United States 
of 2,865,000 dollars. 

The quantity gf malt liquors made in 
the United States, is nearly equal to their 
consumption, 

‘Lhe annual foreign importations amount 
only to 185,000 gallons. And the annus! 
exportations of American beer and cider 
to 187,000 gallons. 

But the amount actually made, cannot 
be correctly stated. It has been said, 
that the breweries of Philidelphia consum- 
ed annually 150,000 bushels of malt; and 
exclusively of the numerous establishment s 
on a smaller scale, dispersed throughout 
the country, extensive breweries are known 
to exist im New York and Baltimore. 

From those data, the aggregate value 
of spirituous and mait liquers annually 
made in the United States, cannot be 
than ten millions .of 
dollars. 

Iron and) Manufactures of Tronm—The in- 
formation received respecting that impor- 
tant branch is very imperfect. It is how- 
ever well known that iron ore abounds, 
and that numerous furnaces and forges are 
erected throughout the United States. 
Vhey supply a sufficient quantity of ko!- 
low ware, and of castings of ev des- 
cription :' but about 4,500 tons of bar iron 
are annually impérted from Russia; and 
probably an equal quantity from Sweden 
and England together. A vague estimate 
states the amount of bar iron annually 
used in the Uunited States at fifty thousand 
tons, which would leave’ about forty 
thousand for that of American manufac- 
ture. Although a great proportion of the 
ore found in Vermont, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Virginia, be of a superior 
quality, and some of the irom mannfac- 
tured there equal to any imported, it is to 
be regretted, that from the —Tr: 
and from want of proper attention im ‘the 
manufaegure, vnuch inferior American 
vohtwto naarket. Om that ac- 
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count, the want of the ordinary supply of 
Russian iron has been felt in some of the 
slitting and rolling mills, But whilst a 
reduction of the duty on Russian iron is 
asked from several quarters, it is generally 
stated, that a high or prohibitory duty on 
English bar, slit, rolled, and sheet iron, 
would be beneficial; that whichis usually 
imported on account of its cheapness, be- 
ing made with pit coal, and of a very in- 
ferior quality. 

The annual importations of sheet, slit, 
and hoop iron, amount to five hundred 
and sixty-five tons; and the quantity roll- 
ed and slit in the United States, is esti- 
mated at seven thousand tons. In the 
state of Massachusetts alone, are found 
thirteen rolling and slitting mills, in 
which about 3,500 tons of bar iron, prin- 
cipally from Russia, are annually rolled or 
slit. Avportion is used for sheet iron, and 
nail rods for wrought nails; but two-thirds 
of the whole quantity of bar iron, flatten- 
ed by machinery in the United States, is 
used in the manufacture of cut nails, which 
has now extended throughout the whole 
country, and being altogether an Ameri- 
can invention, subsituting machinery to 
manual labour, deserves particular notice. 
It will be sufficient here to state, that the 
unnual product of that branch alone, may 
be estimated at twelve hundred thousand 
dollars ; and that, exclusively of thesaving 
of fuel, the expense of manufacturing cut 
nails is not one-third part of that of forg- 
ing wrought nails. About two hundred 
and eighty tons are already annually ex- 
ported; but the United States continue 
to import annually more than fifteen hun- 
dred tons of wrought nails and spikes. 
An increase of duty on these, and a draw- 
back on the exportation of the cut nails, is 
generally asked for. 

A considerable quantity of blistered, 
and some refined steel, are made in Ameri- 
ca: the foreign importations exceed 11,000 
cwt. a-year. 

The manufactures of iron consist prin- 
— of agricultural rmplements, and of 
all the usual work performed by common 
blacksmiths. To these ntay be added, an- 
chors, shovels and spades, axes, scythes, 
and other édge-tools, saws, bits, and stir- 
rups, and a great variety of the coarser 
articles of ironmongery; but cutlery, and 
all the finer species of hardware and of 
steel work, are almost altogether imported 
from Great Britain. Balls, shells, and 


cannon of small caliber, are cast in several 
places; and three founderies for casting 


with the proper machinery for boring 
and finishing them, are established z 
Cecil county, Maryland, near the « ¢ 
Washington, and at Ric , in View 
nia; each of the two last may cag gp 
pieces of artillery a-yeat, and a gree 
number of iron and brass canndn in 
made at and near the seat of gov 
Those of Philadelphia, and near the Hyg. 
son river are not now employed. It 

be here added, that thére are pela) 
founderies for casting every species 
work wanted for machinery, asd the 
steam-engines are made at that of Philadel. 


At the two public armouries of Sprit 
field, and Harper’s-ferry, 19,000 muskey 
are annually made. About twenty thov- 
sand more are made at several 
of which the most perfect is said to & 
that near New Haven, and which, with 
the exception of that erected at Richmiond; 
by the state of Virginia, are all privee 
establishments. These may, if waited, 
be immediately enlarged, and do notin. 
elude a number of gun-smiths 
in making rifles, and several other species 
of arms. Swords and pistols*are abo m 
nufactured in several places, 

Although it is not practicable tomske 
a correct statement of the value of all the 
iron, and manufactures of iron, 
made in the United States, it is 
to be from twelve to fifteen millions of 
dollars. The annual importations from 
all foreign countries, including iron ‘bar, 
and every description of manufactares of 
iron or steel, are estimated at near four 
millions of dollars. pes 

Copper and Brass—Rich copper mines 
are found in New Jersey in Vi and 
near Lake Superior; but they are ™ 
now wrought. The principal 
tures of that material, are those of stills 


and other vessels; but the er 
and bolts is almost universally imported; 
the only manufacture for ¢ 

which is at Boston, not receiving st 
enceura nt, although a of 
25,000 dollars has been vested in a ‘tolling 
mill, and other apparatus. The trier 
son is, that those articles are 

of duty; and the owner seems to ‘be pri 
cipally employed in casting bells, 
articles. 

Zinc has been lately discovered in Peo 
sylvania; and there are 4 nw 
tures of metal buttons, and various 
wares, 
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Manfactures 2 Lead —Lead is found in 
Virgin, and _ other places, but the 
richest mines of that metal are found in 
t'ppet Louisiana, and also, it is said, in 
the country on the east side of 
the Mississippi. They are not yet wrought 
the extent of which they are suscepti- 
ble; and, after supplying the westero 

, do not furnish more than two 
hundred tons annually to the Atlantic 


yn importations from foreign 
conateies of ved and white lead, amount 
4,60 tons. And those of lead itself, 
wd of all other manufactures of lead, to 
},225 tons. 

The principal American manufactures 
are those of shot, and colours of lead. 
Of the first, there are two establishments 
og a large scale at Philadelphia, and ano- 
thet in Louisiana, which are more than 
ailicient to supply the whole demand, 
tated at six hundred tons a-year. Five 
hundred and sixty tons of red and white 
lead, litharge, and some other preparations 
of that metal, are made in Philadelphia 
vone, A repeal of the duty of one cent 
per pound on Icad, and an equalization 
of that on the manufactures of lead, by 
charginy them all with ghe two cents per 
pound laid on white and red lead, is asked 
by the manufacturers. 

Various other paints and colours are 
alo prepared in Philadelphia, and some o- 
ther places. ; 

Tin, japanned, plated Wares-—The manu- 
facture of tin ware is very extensive, and 
Connecticut supplies the greater part of 
the United States with that article; but 
the sheets are always imported. The ma- 
nufacture of plated ware, principally for 
coathmakers and sadlers, employs at Phi- 
ladelphia seventy-three workmien ; and the 
amount annually made there, exceeds one 
hundred thousand dollars, ‘There are 
ether similar establishments at New York, 
Baltimore, Boston, and Charlestown. 
Gun-Powder—Saltpetre is found in Vir- 
gaia, Kentucky, and some other of the 
western states and territories; but it is 
principally imported from the East In- 
ches, manufacture of gun-powder is 
nearly, and may at any moment be made 

» adequate to the consumption ; 
the importation of foreign powder amount- 
NG 80ly. to 200,000 pounds, and the ex- 
pettation of American powder to 100,000 

wads, The manufacture of Brandy- 
oh ish emplo a capital of 75,000 
*, and 36 workmen, and is consider- 
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ed as the most perfect,makes alone 225,000 
pounds annually, and might make 600,000 
pounds, if there were a demand for it. 
Two others, near Baltimore, have a capi- 
tal of 100,000 dollars, and make 450,000 
pounds of a quality, said lately to be equal 
to any imported, ‘here are several other 
powder-mills in Pensylvania, and other 
places ; but the total amount of gun-pow- 
der made in the United States is not ascer- 
tained. 

Earthen and Glass Ware—-A vwafficient 
quantity of the coarser species of pottery 
is made every where; and information has 
been received of four manufagtures of a 
finer kind lately established. One at Phi- 
ladelphia, with a capital of 11,000 dollars, 
manufactures a species similar to that 
made in Staffordshire, in England ; and 
the others, in Chester county in Pen- 
sylvania, in New Jersey, and on the 
Ohio, make various kinds of queen’s- 
ware. 

Information has been obtained of ten 
glass manufactures, which employ about 
140 glass blowers, and make annually 
27,000 boxes of window glass, containing 
each 100 square feet of glass. That of 
Boston makes crown glass equal to any 
imported: all the other make green or 
German glass, worth 15 per cent. less: 
that of Pittsburgh uses coal, and all the 
others, wood for fuel. 

The annual importations of foreign win- 
dow glass amounted to 27,000 boxes; the 
extension of the domestic manufacture, 
which supplies precisely one-half of the 
consumption, being prevented by the 
want of workmen. 

Some of those manufactures make also 
green bottles, and other wares: and two 
works, employing together six glass-blow- 
ers, have been lately erected at Pittsburgh, 
and make decanters, tumblers, and every 
other description of flint glass, of a supe- 
rior quality. 

Chemical Preparation-——Copperas is ex 
tracted in large quantities from pyrites in 
Vermont, New Jersty, and ‘Tennessee. 
About 200,000 po of oil of vitriol, 
and other acids, are annually manufactured 
in a single establishment at Philadelphia, 
Various otber preparations and drags are 
also made there, and in some other places; 
and the annual amount exported, exceeds 
30,000 dollars in value. 

Salt—The salt-springs in O 
and Cayuga in the state of New . Yor 
furnish about 300,000 bushels a-year ; 
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tion te the demand. Those of the western 
Sates and territories supply about an 
equal quantity; that known by the name 
of the Wabash Saline, which belongs té 
the United States, making now 130,000 
bushels. Valuable discoveries have abo 
lately been made on the banks of the Ken- 
hawa. But the annual importation of 
foreign salt amounts to more than three 
millions of bushels, and cannot be super- 
ceded by American salt unless it be made 
aléng the sea coast. The works in the 
state of Massachusetts are declining, and 
cannot proceed unless the duty on foreign 
sit should again he laid, It is necessary to 
selter the works from the heavy summer 
rains by light roofs moving on _ rollers. 
‘This considerably increases the expense ; 
and it appears that the erection of ten 
thousand superficial square feet, costs one 
thousand dollars, and that they produce 
only two bundred bushels a-year, A more 
favourable result is anticipated on the 
coast of North Carolina, on account of 


the difference in the climate; and works, ” 


covering 275,000 square feet, have been 
lately erected there. 

M scellancous—-Respecting the other ma- 
nufactuf€s enumerated in the former part 
of this report, no important or correct 
information has been received, except as 
relates to the two fellowing : 

Straw bonnets and hats are made with 
great success ; and a small district in Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts annually exports 
to other parts of the Union, to the amount 
of 250,000 dollars, 

Several -attempts have been made to 
print calicoes, but it does not seem that the 
manufactures can, without additional du- 
ties, stand the competition with similar 
foreign articles. ‘The difficulties under 
which they labour are stated under the pe- 
tition of the calico-printers of Philadelphia 
to Congress. A_ considerable capital has 
been vested in an establishment near Balti- 
more, which can print 12,000 yards a-week, 
and might be considerably extended, if the 
profits and the demand aflorded sutlicient 
encouragement. 

From this sketch of American manu- 
factures, it may with certainty be inferred 
that their annual product exceeds one hun- 
dred and twenty millions of dollars. And 
it is not improbable that the raw materials 
used, and the provisions and other articles 
consumed, by the manufacturers, create 
ahome market for agricultural products 
not very inférior to that which arises from 
foreign demand. A result more fayour- 


ablethan might have been expected from, 
view of the natural causes which impede 
the introduction, end retard the progress 
of manufactures in the United States, 

The revenue of the United States bei 
principally derived from duties on the ip. 
portation of foreign merchandize, thee 
have also operated as a prenitium in fapogr 
of American manufactures; whilst, onthe 
other hand, the continuance of. peace, and 
the frugality of government, have rem 
dered unnecessary any oppressive: taxes, 
tending materially to enhance the price of 
labour, or inpediag any species of indus 
try. 

No cause indeed has perhaps more pro. 
moted in every respect, the general prose 
perity of the United States, than the ab 
sence of those systeins of internal restric. 
tions and monopoly which continue to dis 
figure the state of society in other coun. 
tries. No laws exist here directly Or in 
directly contining man to a particular ov 
cupation or place, or excluding any citi- 
zen from any branch he may.at anytime 
think proper to pursue. Industry is ia 
every respect perfectly free and unfetter- 
ed; every species of trade, commerce, 
art, profession, and manufacture, being 


equally open to all,«without tarps 
previous regular apprenticeship, admi 
sion, or license. Hence the progress of 
America has not been contined to the im 
provement of her agriculture, and tothe 
rapid formation of new settlements and 
states in the wilderness, but her citizen 
have extended their commerce through 
every part of the globe, and carry on with 
complete success, even those branches for 
which a monopoly had heretofore bees 
considered essentially necessary. 


Washington, ALBERT GALLATIN. 


April Vith, 1810. 


Message of the President of the United Americas 
States to the Congress. 
Washing’my Dec. 5s 
The president of the United States, this 
day communicated, by Mr. Edward Coles 
his private secretary, the followmg me 
sage to the Congress :... 


“ Fellowe-citicens of the Senate, and of 
the house of Representatives, 

“ The embarrassments which have pre 
vailed in our foreign relations, #0 much 
employed the deliberations of © 
makes it a primary duty, in meeting Yo 
to communicate whatever may 5 
curred, in that? branch of our natiool 
affairs, | ‘ eatin 
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w The act of the last session of congress 
the commercial intercourse 
the United States and Great Bri- 
uinand France and their dependencies,’ 
ing invited in a new form, a eerste a 
edicts against our neutral com- 
me com ¥ the acts were imme. 
jitely forwarded to our ministers at Lone 
jin and Paris, with a view that its ob- 
ject might be within o early attention of 
French and British governments. 
3 Bythecommunication received through 
our minister at gee > ps et = a 
of the act the French go- 
vernment was followed ‘wg a declaration 
Berlin and Milan decrees were 
ps and would cease to have effect 
oa the first day of November ensuing.— 
These being “the only known edicts of 
France; within the description of the act, 
andthe revocation of them, being such 
that they ceased, at that date, to violate 
oor neutral commerce ; the fact, as pres- 
cribed by law, was announced by a pro- 
camation bearing date the second day of 
November. 
“Jt would have well accorded with the 
conciliatory views, indicated by this pro- 
ing on the part of France, to have ex- 
tended them to all the grounds of just com- 
plaint, which now remain unadjusted with 
the United States. It was particularly an- 
ticipated that, as a further @vidence of just 
dispositions towards _them, restoration 
would have been immediately made of the 
of our citizens seized under a 
misapplication of the principle of repri- 
sts, combined with a misconstruction of a 
law of the United States. This expecta- 
ton has not been fulfilled. 

“From the British government no com- 
munication on the subject of .the act has 
been received, To a communication from 
our minister at London of the revocation, 
by the French government, of its Berlin 
and Milan decrees, it was answered that 
the British system would be relinquished 
#800n as the repeal of the French decrees 
thould have actually takep effect, and the 
commerce of neutral nations have been 
restored to the condition in which it stood 
Previously to the promulgation of those 


“This pledge, although it does not ne- 

. y import, does not exclude the in- 
of relinquishing, along with the 
council, the practice of these 

revel blockades which have a like effect of 
our neutral commerce. And 
ti further justice to the United States 


=~ 


the uni nee a conjectu 
' not delay ghe wierposition requi 
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is the rather to be looked for, inasmuch 
as the blockades in questidn,* being not 
more contrary to the established law of 
nations, than inconsistent with the rvles of 
blockade formerly recognized by Great 
Britain herself; could have no alleged basis 
other than the plea of retaliation alleged as 
the basis of the Orders in Council. Under 
the modification of the original Orders of 
Nov. 1807 into the Orders of April 1809, 
there is indeed scarcely a nominal distinc- 
tion between the Orders and the blockades. 
One of those illegitimate blockades, bear- 
ing date in May, 1806, having been ex- 
pressly avowed to be still unrescinded, and 
to be in effect, comprehended in the Orders 
in Council, was too distinctly brought with- 
in the purview of the Act of Congress, not 
be comprehended in the explanation of the 
requisites to a compliance with it. ‘The 
British Government was accordingly ap- 
prized by our Minister near it, that such 
was the light in which the subject was to be 
regarded. 

“‘ In this new posture our relations with 
these Powers, the consideration of Con- 
gress will be properly turned to a removal 
of doubts which may occur in the exposi- 
tionjtand difficulties in the execution, of 
the Act above cited. 

“ The commerce of the United States, 
with the North of Europe, heretofore 
much vexed by licentious cruizers, parti- 
cularly under the Danish flag, has latterly 
been visited with fresh and extensive de- 
predations The measures pursued in be- 
half of our injured citizens, not having 
obtained justice for them, a further and 
more formal interposition with the Danish 
government is contemplated. ‘Ihe prin- 
ciples which have been maintained by that 
government in relation to neutral com- 
merce, and the friendly professions of his 
Danish majesty towards the United States 
are valuable pledges in favour of a suc- 
cessful issue. 

“ Among the events growing out of the 
state of the Spanish monarchy, our attcn- 
tion was imperiously attracted to the change 
developing itself in that portion of West 
Florida ; which, though of right appertain- 
ing to the United States, had remained in 
the possession of Spain; awaiting the re- 
sult of negociation for its actual delivery 
to them, The Spanish authority was sub- 
verted—and a situation produced, exposing 
the country toulterior events, which mi 
essentially affect the rights and welfare of. 

1 did 
for the 
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eceupengy of che territory west of che ri- 
ver Perdido ; to which the title of the 
United States extends, end to which the 
laws provided for the teritory of Orleans are 
applicable. With this view the procla- 
mation, of which a copy is laid before you, 
wes confided to the governor of that ters 
ritory, to be carried into affect. The fe- 
gility and ity of the course pursu- 
ed, assure me of favourable light in 
which it will present itself to the legisla- 
ture ; and of the promptitude with which 
they will supply whatever provisions may 
be due to the essential nights and equita- 
ble interests of the people thus brought 
into the bosom of the American family. 

“ Our amity wath the powers of Seley, 
with the exception of a recent occurrence 
at Tunis, of which aa explanation is just 
received, appears to have been uninterrupt- 
ed, and to‘have become more firmly esta- 
blished. 

“* With the Indian.tribes, also, the peace 
and friendship of the United States are 
found to be so eligible, that the gene- 
ral disposition to preserve both continues 
to gain stvepgth. 

“ 1 feel particular satisfaction in remark- 
ing that an interior view of our country 
presents us with greatfulproofs-of its sub- 
stantial and encreasing prosperity. ‘lo 
thriving agriculture, and the improvements 
related to it, is added a highly interesting 
extention of useful manufactures ; :thecom- 
bined-product of professional occupations, 
and of household industry. Such, indeed, 
is the experience of economy, as well as 
of poliey, in these substitutes:for supplies 
heretofore obtained by foreign commerce, 
that, in a national-view, the change is just- 
ly regarded as of itself more than a ,re- 
compence for those privations aad losses 
resulting from foreign injustice, which fur- 
nished the general impulse required for its 
accomplishment. How far it be ax- 
pedient to guard the infancy .of -this sm- 
poe an the distribution of labour, 

y ulations of the commercial tarjf, 
is a subject which cannot fail to suggest 
itse!f to your patriotic refieetions. 

* It wall rest with the consideration of 
Congress, also whether a provident, as wrell 
as farencouragement, should-not be given 
to-our mavigation, by such regulations as 
will place it on ahr a competition with 
foreign vessels, partic in transporung 
the important se orm productions ¢f 


eureownsoil. ‘Fhe failure of equality.and 
reciprocity in the existing -regulation on 
this subject operates, in our perks, asa 


premium 40 foreign competitors; and thy 
be spltiphell, under mom tegen 
> un more fay M 
curnstances, by the more than “ 
ing encoyragements now given them, by 
the laws of «heir respective countries, 

“ Whilst at is universally admitged thy 
a seein eyray we people alone can be 
permanently a free people ; and whilst j 
18 evi het the means of Teeteped 
improving useful knowledge form so anal 
a proportionof the expenditures for aational 
purposes, 1 cannot presume it to bey. 
seasonable. to invite your astention to the 
advantages of =< ing, to the means of 
education provided by the several States, 
a seminary of learning, instivuted by she 
national legislature, within the limits of 
their exclusive jurisdiction ; the expense of 
whichmight be defrayed, or reimbursed, 
oyt of the vacant grounds which have se 
crued to she nation within those limis. 

“Such ap.institution though local in its 
legal character, would be universal pis 
beneficial effects. By aalightening We e 
pinions; by expanding the patriotion ; 
and by assimilating the -principles, ahe 
sentiments and manners of those who 
night resort to ,this temple of science, to 
be re-distributed, in <ve time, aig 
every part of the community ; sources 4 
jealousy and prejudice would he dimunish- 
ed, the features of national character would 
be multiplied, and great extent givep to 
socia! harmony. 

“ But above all, a.well constituteds 
minary in.the centre of the nation, #4 
commended by the consideration, that the 
additional instruction emanating from #, 
would contribute not less to strengthta 
the-foundations, than to-adorn the struc 
tuse, of our free and happy system of g> 
verument. 

“ Among the commercial abuses ttl 
committed under the American flag,at 
leaving in force my former references # 
that subject, it appears that American 


tizens are instrumental in carrying ont 
fic in enslaved Africans, equally in sion 
of the laws of humanity, and in defiance 


those of their own country. ‘The SF 
just and benevolent motives which pe 
duced the interdiction - or 
criminal eonduct, will dou 
Congress, in denen further means 
suppressing the evi iif 
“Inthe midst of uncertainties yin” 
rily connected with the great: 


the United States, prsience ngee 
tunuance of our defensive 4 
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arrangements. The secte of war 
Jantar} of the Navy, will dubeni the 
and estimatés which may aid con- 

in their ensuing provisions for the 

S naval forces. ‘The staterhénts of the 
igtter will include a view ofthe transfers of 


in thé naval expenditure, 
sa Be grounds on which they were 
a fortifications for defence of our 
maritime frontier, have been prosecuted 
according to the plan laid down in 1808. 
The works, with some exceptions are 
completed, and furnished with ordnance. 
Those for the security of New Yerk, 
though far advanced tc wards comple- 
tion, will requiré a further time and ap- 
jation. ‘This is thé case witha few 
others,either not completed, or in néed 
of tepairs. f 
“The improvements, in quality and 
ityymade in the manufactory of can- 
non; andof small arms, both at the pub- 
lit armories, and private factories, war- 
rant additional confidence in the competen- 
cy of these resources, for supplying the 
public exigencies. 

“These preparations for arming thé mi- 
tia, having thus far provided for one of 
the objects contemplated by the power 
vested in congress, with respect to that 
= bulwark of the public safety, it is 

their consideration, whether further 
provisions are not requisite, for the other 
contemplated objects, of organization and 
ipline. ‘To give tothis great mass of 
and moral force, the efficiency 
which it merits, and is capable of receiving, 
it wimdispensible that they should be in- 
tructed and practised in the rules b 
whichthey are to be governed. Towar 
®actcomplishment of thisimportant work 
Itecommend for the consideration of 
congress the expediency of instituting a 
fystem which shall, in the first instance, 
all into the field, at the public expense, 
and 4 given time, certain portions of the 
ed and non-commissioned offi- 
crs. The instruction and discipline thus 
mquited gradually diffuse through the en- 
we body of the militia that practical 
and promptitude for actual ser- 
"ee, which are the great ends to be piir- 
Pye Experience has left no doubt, either 
hecessity, or of the of com- 
Military skill, in those ions of 


petent 
M2 amy, in fitting ic for the final duties, 
wich hay have to perform. 

, | Phe corps of eogineers, with the nti- 
“ary academy, are entitled > the easly 
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attention of Congress. The buildings at 
the seat, fixt by law, for the present a- 
cademy, are not so far in decay, as not 
to afford the necessary accommodation. 
But a revision of the law is recommend- 
ed, principally with a view to a more en- 
larged cultivation and diffusion of the ad- 
vantages of such institutions, by providing 
professorships for all the necessary branch- 
es of military instruction, and by the es- 
tablishment of an additional academy, at 
the seat of government, or elsewhere. The 
theans By which war as well for defence, 
as for offence, are now carried en, ren- 
der these schools of the most scientific 0- 
perations an indispensible part of every 
adequate system, Even among nations 
whese large standing armies and frequent 
wars afford every other opportunity of in- 
struction, these establishments are found to 
be indispensible, for the due attainment of 
the branches of rnilitary science, which re- 
quire a regular course of study and experi- 
ment. In a government, happily without 
the other opportunities, seminaries whore 
the elementary principles of war can be 
taught without actual war, and without 
the expense of extensive and standing ar- 
mies, have the precious advantage of uni- 
ting an essential preparation against exter- 
nal danger, with a scrupulous regard to 
internal safety. In no other way, prob- 
ably, can a provision of equal efhcacy for 
the public defence, be made at so little 
expense, Or more ¢onsistently with public 
liberty. 

“ The receipts into the treasury during 
the year ending on the 30th of September 
last (aud amountiag to more than eight 
millions and ahalf, of dollars) have exceeded 
the current expences of the government, 
including the interest of the public debt. 
For the purpose of reimbursing at the end 
of the year 3,759,000 dollars ; of the prin- 
cipal, a loan, as authorised by law, had 
been negociated to that amount, but has 
since been reduced to 2,750,000 dollars : 
the reduction being permitted by the state 
of the Treasury, in which there will be a 
balance remaining at the end of the year, 
estimated at 2000,000 dollars. For the pro- 
bable receipts of the next year, and other 
details, refer to statements which will be 
transmitted from the ' 3 and which 
will enable you to judge what further 
provisions may be necessary far the epm- 
ing. 


. rving, to future occasions, in the 
, course sedyon, whatever other com- 


taunicati Thay tinitn ywur attertuvn, | 
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' close the present, by expressing my reli- 


ance, under the blessing of Divine Provi- 
dence, on the judgment and patriotism 
which will guide your measures, at a pe- 
riod particularly calling for united councils, 
andinflexible exertions, for the welfare of 
our country, and by assuring you ot the fi- 
delity and alacrity with which my co-ope- 
ration will be afforded. 

““ JAMES MADISON.” 


—_—_— 
Resolutions of the Common, Council of Nottingham. 


Ata Meeting of the Mayor, Aldermen, 


Common Council, and Livery of the town 


and county of the town of “Nottingham, 
held at the Guildhall, in and for the said 
town, on Wednesday the 2d of January, 


1811, pursuant to the regular notice of | 


the purpose of such Meeting, 
Joun Bates, esq. Mayor inthe Chair, 
Resolved unanimously, That with the 
most fervent wishes for his Majesty's spee- 
dy récovery, we contemplate with the 
deepest sorrow the present afflictive dis- 


pensation of Providence which has ex- 


posed our beloved monarch to the most 


dreadful pain and suffering, involved the ~ 


royal family in the deepest distress, and 
deprived the people of these realms of a- 
ny legal organ of the executive authority 
in the state. 

That from the fullest confidence in the 
mature age, and amiable character of his 
Royal Highness.the Prince of Wales, we 
observe with the most lively satisfaction, 
that the houses of Lords and Commons re- 
gard him as the fittest person in the pre- 
sent emergency, to whom to comnzt on 
behalf of his Majesty, and in trust for 
his people, the exercise of those preroga- 
tives which, in the person of the King, are 
necessarily suspended by his Majesty’s in- 
disposition. 

That it is with feelings of the greatest 
apprehension that we understand it to bein 
the contemplation of those who at present 
act as his Majesty’s confidential servants, 
to annihilate, for a time at least, some of 
the most essential prerogatives of the 
crown, and to limit and fetter some of its 
most important functions, in the person of 
the Prince of Wales, as Regent, because 
it appears to us that such an attempt is as 
insulting to the character of the Prince, 
as it is.derogatory to the principles of 


our form of government. We desire to | 


see the power and majesty of the’ crown 
and the will of the people, always fully 
and fairly represented inthe Parliament of 


the British Constitution, whick 
plates the prerogatives of the - 
as the property of the King, but 
repheck in him for the baal of ‘hee 
ple, without whose continued the 
people will be defrauded of their mox 
sential rights, and the glorious fabric. 
the English Constitution remain deftctin 
and imperfect. 

“That the petitions to the houses of Lords 
and Commons, now produced to thisimer. 
ing by the town clerk, be adoptedas tly 
act of this meeting; and that the Con. 
mon Seal of this Corporation being ther. 
to respectively affixed, thesame bes 
by the town clerk, and presented, in te 
name of the Mayor, Aldermen, Comm: 
Council. and Livery, to the house « 
Lords and Commons, ahh 

That the petition to the house of Lor 


' be transmitted by the town clerk, {or 


presentation, to the right honourable lori 
Holland, our Recorder ; and the petiti 
to the house of Commons, to Danie! Px. 
ker Coke, and John Smith, esqrs. our Re. 
prgsentatives therein, requesting their sup- 
port of* the principles of the petitions. 


That the proteedizigs of this meeting be | 
blishedi 


signed by the town clerk, and p 
such manner as the Mayor may direct, 

That the thanks of this meeting be given 
to the Mayor, for calling this ing i 
pursuance of the requisition made tobi 
for that purpose, and for his attentiveand 
impartial conduct inthe Chair. , 

By order of the Meeting, 
Groxce Cotpuam, Town Clerk. 
Resolutions of the Common Hail, Lonasn. 
SMITH, MAYOR. 

At a Meeting or Assembly of the Mayer, 
Aldermen and peor gre > 
Companies of the city of Lo mn 
mon Mall assembled, at the Guildhall o 
the said city, on Wednesday the 9th day 
of January, 1811. 

Resolved unanimously, That the end ao: 
design of all Governments, is, or ought! 
be, the good of the people—that the a 
rogatives of the Crown are vested i 
King, as a sacred trust for their benefit. 

2. Resolved unanimously, Levnonr ot 
therefore, equally their duty to guard, 
every constitutional means, against all 
croachments and innovations upon oka 
and necessary powers and Reng 
the crown, as to ‘oppose | encroat A 
ments and innovations which have ® 
toriously been made upon the 
tive branch of our Constitution 
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8, Resolved unanimously—That, anke 
ious, as we are, tO remove from the Go- 
yerament every species of unjust influence, 

y injurious to King and people, and 
ty promote a system of general reform, 
ially in that branch of the Legislature, 
the corrupt state of which has been the 

sourceof all our national calamities 
the Commons House of Parliament ; we, 
severtheless, feel equally anxious to main- 
tin the real splendour and dignity of the 
crown, and all its just and necessary powers 
gad prerogatives. . 

4, Resolved unanimously—That deep- 
ly lamenting the afflicting incapacity of 
our most gracious Sovereign, by which the 
functions of the Executive Government 
have been suspended, we derive a cheer- 
ing consolation in contemplating the many 
amable qualities of his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, and the attachment which 
he has invariably evinced for the rights and 
liberties of the people, affording the na- 
tion the best grounded confidence of see- 
ing the royal functions wisely and ably ex- 
resed. 

5. That, impressed with these consider- 
ations, we cannot but view ail attempts to 
abridge the Royal Authority, and impose 
restrictions upon the Regent, in the per- 
son of his Royal Highness, as highly dan- 
gerous and unconstitutional, establishing a 
new estate in the realm, to controul and 
counteract the Executive Government, and 
tending torénder it feeble and inefficient, 
atatime when the state of the nation pe- 
culiarly requires its full energies. 

6. Resolved, That we, therefore, view 
with concern and indignation the attempts 
which are made to degrade the kingly of- 
fice, aud to render it dependent upon those 
mmsters, who have so long abused the 
confidence of the Sovereign, who have 
uniformly showna marked contempt for 
og opinion, whose whole career his 

a series of incapacity, misconduct, 
and violation of the Constitution; who 
have added to the catalogue of their crimes 
by usurping the Royal Authority, and 
who, not content with having enrossed 
patrowiage and emolument, and secured 
fo themselves and adherents a profusion of 
peasioas and sinecures, are now endeavour. 


mg to obtam an unconstitutional power 


and influence, which would enable them to 
Tass and impede the Executive Go- 
Verament in all its Operations, and render 
subject to their controul. 
% Resolved unanimously—That the 
command over his Majestys’ sea!s assumed, 
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and exercised by the two houses of Parlia- 
ment in the late instance of ordering an 
issue of treasure from his Majesty’s Ex- 
chequer, appears to us subversive of the 
independence, and dangerous to the exis- 
tence of the regal part of our government, 
and that to prevent the necessity of having 
again recourse to such perilous expedicnis, 
and of thereby confirming and extending 
still farther this alarming precedent, it is 
the opinion of this meeting, thet in the 
present suspension of the exercise of the 
Royal Authority, the most constitutional 
mode of proceeding would be to imitete 
the glorious example of our ancestors in 
1688, by the two houses of Parliament 
addressing his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales to take upon himself the civil, 
military, and financial administration of 
the government. 

8. Resolved unanimously, That this 
Common Hall do petition the Right Ho- 
nourable the House of Lords and the Ho- 
nourable the House of Commons, agreea- 
bly to the foregoing Resolutions, 

The drafts of the petitions being read, 
were unanimously agreed to. 

9. Resolved unanimously—That the said 
petition be signed by the Lord Mayor, 
four Aldermen, and ten Liverymen. 

10. Resolved unanimously—That the 
Sheriffs do wait upon, and request some 
Lord in Parliament to present the said pe- 
tition tothe Right Honourable the House 
of Lords. 

11, Resolved unanimously—That Mr. 
Alderman Coombe, one of the Represen- 
tatives of this city in Parliament, be re- 
quested to present the said petition to the 
Honourable the House of Commons. 

12. Resolved unanimously—That the 
Representatives of this city in parliament 
be instructed to support the said petition 
in the house of Commons, and to oppose 
ull attempts to abridge and fetver the Re- 
geat with restrictions. 

1% Resolved unanimously—That the 
thanks of this Commoa fisli be given to 
Thomas Smith, esq. Alderwnan, our late 
worthy Chief Magistrate, for his very a- 
bie, upright, aud independent conduct, 
during ihe time the ardent and important 
duties of that oflice were coufided to him, 
wherein he evinced the most kind aod 
friendly attention to his fellow-gitizens, 4 
dignified and unostesitatious on-set a 
strict impartiality on a'l occasions, and a 
constant regard for the rights, liberties,and 
franchises ag vhisieity. 

14. Resolved unanimously--That the 
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thanks of this Common Hall be given to 
Robert: Waithman, esq. who moved, and 
Samuel Favell, esq. who seconded the se- 
veral resolutions which have been agreed 
to this day. 

15. Resolved unanimously—That the 
thanks of this Common Hall be given to 
the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor, 
for his readiness in calling this meeting, 
and his impartial conduct in the chair this 
day. 

DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 
INTERNAL DISTURBANCES.® © 

It is imposstle to consider this subject, 
including, as it necessarily does, a retro- 
spect to past, but not very remote times, 
without shuddering at the * dreadful notes 
of preparation,” which appear to strike 
every eye, and every ear, but those, that 


— 
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*We are quite free from internal dis- 
turbances in the north, The causes which 
have long operated to produce disturban- 
cés in the south, do not exist with us, or 
at least not at all in the same proportion, 
Our poor people are more mdependent 
of the richer classes. ‘Those employed in 
ianufactories are not so much under the 
power of their employers, as the small cot- 
tiers, and labourers are of the landhoid- 
ers, and consequently they are not so much 
oppressed. Independence enlarges their 
views, ‘The disturbances in the south ap- 
pear to proceed from lone continued op- 
pressions of the poor, who feel their op- 
pressions, and are rot sufficiently enlight- 
ened to perceive that violence on their 

arts only renders their situation worse. 

Bee do net wonder at their outrages, and 

that men with uncultivated minds taking 
revenge into their own hands, should com- 
mit shocking crimes. Instead of looking 
exclusively at their faults, tet us look at 
the language and conduct of the higher 
classes. How do the rich merchants of 

Waterford, and other commercial towns 
in the south, and the aristocratic "squires 

of the county Tipperary, speak of the 

poer papists and natives, as they call them, 
as if we had not all a common country 
and birth-place in Ireland. We see that 
with the highest state of mental improve- 
ment, men do not easily forgive injuries : 
how then can we expect that these men, 

“ brayed in the mortar by the pestle of 

the R dees and of the state,” men oppres- 

sed by their landlords, kept in povert 


and ignorance, ridiculed and ab ‘ 


— —~ + 


should conquer the propensities of ‘our 
common nature, and be alone blamed for 


(Jan, 


should be constantly open and 

for the peace and welfare of the 

The pretended hostility of the 

and Caravats to each other ‘is now laid; 
side, because no longer deemed necessary 
and a peace, hostile to public t : 
has been announced between the ole 
parties. Corps of peasantry are carrying 
on ry > operations throughout the cou. 
ties of Kilkenny, ‘Tipperary, Limerick ang 
the adjacent parts, as if they were acti 
under the sanction of the'laws. § 

tic robbery supplies them with 

their depredations are carried on with ji. 
tleor mo appearance of tumultuary vio. 
lence. All field sports are given over; the 
fowler is sure to be despoiled of his gun; 
and, unless a speedy and effectual peal 
is-given to the spirit of insurrection, the 
country will present the most dreadful of 
all spectacles, an armed peasantry, and ¢ 
disarmed gentry. 

Very lately, a fellow in the neighbour. 
hood of Cloghecn, told a gentleman, whom 
he met hunting, that if he ever heard + 
gain of his dogs and horses going over o- 
ther men’s grounds, he would shoot him” 
The hint was effectual, and this alone de 
monstrates the state of terror and humilis 
tion, to which the natural guardians of the 
public peace, the country gentlemen, are 
reduced in that part of the pee 

It is computed that upwards of 10,000 
stand of arms are in the hands of the in 
surgents in a single district of the county 
‘lipperary. 

In the county of Meath there has been a 
great many depredations perpetrated late- 
ly, by a handitti stiling themselves Jad 
Carders. On the night of the 16th uh. 
they attacked the farm-yard and offices of 
Mr. T. B. Hardman, ‘and fired several 
shots into the house of his bailiff, andhay- 
ing forcibly entered it, threatened to 
shout him, eat him severely, and then, i 
& most savage manner, scraped his back 
with a wool card. After thus mal-treating 
the bailiff, they cut down about 20 
young trees in the plantation, and destroy 
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excesses, which the v'ews of the rich bar 


as essentially contributed to produce. 
their own uninstructed and uae 
ions, Let us not always at the 
dark side of character for a generow 
display of fecling among the lower da 
ses of our country, let us refer to the a 
count of their conduct near Cork, #8 
ticed in the next article, in an 
Counsellor O’Connel’s speechh 
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several gates, &c. They then left a 
ih th paler with the bailiff, threatening 
all pe who should take lands over the 

of others in the counties of Dublin, 
Meath, or Louth. When they departed, 

took with them five mares and one 

which were afterwards found on the 
hill of Bellewstown. 

On the 8th ult. five large ash trees were 
cot down and carried away from the es- 
tate of George Palmer, esq. near Castle- 

ingham. 

On the 24th ult. a meeting of the prin- 

inhabitants of Drogheda was held 
there, when they came to sundry resolu- 
tions respecting the disturbed state of the 
country. Among other things they say: 
« We behold with the utmost horror and 
indignation the commencement in this 
neighbourhood of tu:at system of noctur- 
pal plunder and depredation, which has 


‘w long distracted the southern counties of 


this kingdom.” ‘I'he mecting next opened 
a subscription for the purpose of raising a 
fund to reward auch persons as shal! be the 
means of discovering the depredators, and 
they also appointed a committee to meet 
weekly in order to devise such measures 
asmay be judged necessary, and to com- 
municate with neighbouring magistrates. 
On the 27th ult. 2 meeting of the ma- 
gutrates of the county of Meath was 
held at Dunleek, when a committee was 
appointed to enquire inte the causes of the 
disturbances which have lately disgraced 
this neighbourhood. ‘They afterwards’ re- 
solved, “ that upon a close investigation, 
andon the report of the committee, we 
fied that this neighbourhood is in a most 
disturbed state."—They afterwards enter- 
edinto a liberal subscription for obtain- 
ing discoveries, and defraying expences. 
We gladly publish the following sketch 
of Irish character from Counsellor O’Con- 
nell’s speech in the Catholic Committee... 
from Cobbett’s Register of 19th inst. page 
136. etic 


“ When a detachment of the Brunswick 
corps, quartered at Fermoy, in August last, 
was ordered to embark at Cove, on the 
march from Fermoy, some women, who at- 
companied the soldiers hither, for the pur- 
oh keeping up with the battalion, or 

use they knew that incumbered with 
they would have less prospect of 
received in the transports, began to 

u their children, leaving them ‘in 

the potato gardens aud behind the hedges. 


one or two of the children were feund in ~ 


danger from: the cattle and pigs. 
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The country people became alarmed; com- 
passion shot, like electricity, through 
them; they crouded to the troops and at- 
tended their march, receiving every child 
the women chose to leave behind ; they even 
offered monty to the mothers to give up 
the children without exposing them. Asto- 
nished at the eagerness of their humanity, 
some of the women availed themselves of 
it, and actually set up their children to 
auction. A child or two between Middle- 
ton and » sold as high as six shillings. 
I was myself shown some of the children 
in about six weeks after, and the potato 
diet had agreed very well with them, Can 
any man be found so callous to humanity, 
as not to regret thatthe noble.nature of 
the Irish peasant is not better cultivated ; 
but the fact I speak of passed almost as a 
thing of course, and nearly without no- 
tice; it was indeed mentioned in one or 
two of the Cork news-papers, but there it 
rested, In England, hada manoffortunc, 
out of ostentation or vanity, taken up a 
single child of a foreign soldier it would 
be blazoned forth trumpet-tongued; the 
news-papers vould never cease extolling 
the bountiful benefactor—the fact would 
be suag in ballads, and recorded in lyric 
poetry ; but in Ireland it isa erime against 
the hirelings of the day, to praise Irish 
virtues ; for which, { trust, that they will 
never forgive me.” 

Sir Samuel Romilly, in the midst of his 
numerous professional and political engaye- 
ments, does not suffer the cause of huma- 
nity to lie neglected. He has lately writ- 
ten to this country to press the sending 
forward the petition for changing the pun- 
ishment of death for robbing bleach- 
greens, which, he says, he shall be very 
happy to present to the house of Com- 
mons, as soon.as he receives it, 

The Public Bakery of Lisburn not hav- 
ing been latterly conducted so as to an- 
swer the original plan, 2 new bakery has 
been lately opened in that town, by an in- 
dividual on his own account, with an in- 
tention to envbrace the original design of 
such institutions. Connected with the ba- 
kery, there is a store for the sale of oat- 
meal, by retail, which being entirely con- 

-ducted on a ready money plan, affords 
that article on much lower terms to the 
poor, than when it was sold through huck- 
sters, who often trust, and are undef the 





necessity of charging a high premium as 
an insurance against the risks of bad debts. 
It is of unportance to the poor to ac- 
custom them to deal for ready money, and 
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practically to convince them of the benefits 
of such amode. Running into debt is ge- 
nerally ruinous to the poor, not only to 
their comforts, but frequently to their mo- 
rality. A poor family dependent solely 
on their weekly labour, should never ex- 
cepton extraordinary occasions, as sick- 
ness, Or great emergencies, anticipate their 
smal! funds. By so doing they learn ha- 
bits of improvident wastefulness, and onl 
transfer the burden to be more severely felt 
again with additional pressure. The 
friends to the poor should strongly incul- 
cate this lesson on those over whom they 
may haveinfluence. Perhaps the poor can 
by no means be more effectually served, 
without violating their independence, than 
by plans calculated to enable them to eco- 
nomize, their slender earnings; and for 
this purpose, public bakeries and ready- 
prs meat stores are particularly sefvice- 
able. 

An institution of this kind might be of 


“[San, 
singular advantage in the town of Belling 
It night be connected with the House ¢ 
Industry : the officers of that institutigs 
to conduct the sale without additional «, 
pense, and the knowledge of the situation 
of the poor already acquired by the com. 
mittee would enable them to ca 
persons to receive the bencfits of such, 
scheme, by giving the poor tickets to es. 
ble them to purchase oat meal in propop. 
tion to the size of their families, 

Much may be done for the poor by a. 
sisting them in plans of frugality and 
sight : they may thus be advanced hj 
in the scale of civilization, as rational im 
provable beings, while mere giving tp 
them not unfrequently injures by aie 
dependence and a lazy reliance on casual 
supplies. The enlightened scienee of be. 
nevolence should always be judiciously 
coupled with the practice. Neither, with 
out the aid of the other, is really efficaa 
ous. 


————LE aE 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
From 20ih December, 1810; till 20th January, 1811. 

‘The long continuance of wet weather has greatly interrupted the progress of the 
plough. Except in the light and dry soils, very little tillage has yet been accom 
plished; and unless a favourable change takes place soon, the field work of the far 
mer will be much behind, and probably occasion a late seed time, as was the cat 
last year, 

A very considerable proportion of the wheat intended to be sown, has not been 
got into the ground in proper time. In many parts of the country, the are 
busily employed at trenching in their wheat on soils that were too wet to of 
its being sown earlier. The produce of those late crops will depend more on th 
kind of weather we have in summer, than the earlier ones ; if it prove a cold or wet 
season, they will not arrive at that state of maturity which is necessary to 
either sted quality, or a sufficient quaptity; and although it may sometimes sm 
adviseable to sow wheat at a late seasgn, for the sake of lessening the spring wor 
which in adverse seasons is frequently too heavy for the farmer to get through ia 
proper time; yet it is matter of doubt, whether it would not be better for him te 
take the risk of suffering that inconvenience, and sow his ground with potato om 
which, in soil prepared for wheat, would hardly ever fail of producing him 4 cmp, 
equal if not superior to the wheat, and he would have this advantage m ' 
that his land would be left in a much cleaner, and Jess exhausted state, by the one 
than the other. , 

The early sown crops of wheat, in a general way, look extremely well, and the 
young clover and grass, sown last spring, have an appearance of furnibiag aaa 
ple supply of green food for the ensuing sunmmer ; what a pity it is that t 4 
aliy of the Irish farmers, cannot be prevailed on to lay down their lands with ® 
tificial seeds (which would always secure to them a oS of grass the first yea!) 
instead of throwing out their fields in a state of poverty and nakedness, to be over 
run with weeds, (the natural tenants of the soil) which seldom aliqw a te nag 
of grass to succeed them in less than three or) four years, to the great injury of 
poor cattle who are turned in to seek their food upon it. ; dy 

The prices of grain have not altered much since last report ; but it is the 





some who are deemed competent judges of such things, that beth wheat and oa! 
will experience an advance. 3 
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are at present plenty in the markets, and selling at a price not too high, in 
son to the rent of lan 
hint giver in last month’s report, to those who had raised their potatoe crops 
the few nights of hard frost, appears now to have been a seasonable one, as 
whe writer of this report has singe seen large heaps examined, which had many fros- 
ed roots in them, and if suffered to remain, would have materially injured the 


whole, 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
ity of foreign linen imported into Britain, may be estimated by the follow- 
ing account for 1810, of those imported into the port of London, as extracted from 
the London commercial list. The value affixed is on guess, and may be far 
"7 35,000 pieces of cambrick, supposed at £2...... £70,000 
$3,000 ..e.coreeeelawn, (32 Pards LONg)...04s.0000 12,000 
$Z000  .ccccccrece cdtit@h, CHOCK,.crccccccensceepeBieesss 156,000 
14,000 Cwt. of linen yarn........ecseseeses shed cvsene 84,000 
9,000 Hundred ells canvas, Hessens 
_ 45,000 Do. German linen 
$2,000 Do. Russian linen 





86,000 Do. at Is. €d. per ell, or £7 per Hundred, 645,000 
£987,000 

Ifthe imports of Hull, Leith, and all other places should be equal to London, it 
would appear as if two millions sterling were paid for this article toother countries, 
anamount probably more than the export from Ireland.. The greater part of these 
linens from the continent are shipped for the West Indies, after being warehoused, lying un- 
derbond in England ; and a duty of 15 per cent, is, by the act of last year real § on ex 
portation. Irish coarse linens are intitled to a bounty of three half-pence per yard, 
oa exportation, which estimated at 12 per cent, and added to the duty of 15 per cent, 
makes a difference of 27 per cent, in favour of Irish linens. 

A plan has been in agitation in this country, to petition the lords of trade to in- 
crease the duty on foreign linens to 50 per cent, and to prevent their being bond- 
ed and warechoused in Britain. The policy of this measure may be well doubted. If 
the duty be raised too high, the re-action in raising the prices of our coarse linens 
sto be dreaded, while greater facility would be also given for smuggling foreign 
laens from the United States of North America, into the West Indian Islands; and 
ish linens thus raised in price, would have to meet a severe competition with the 
wmuggled linens in that market. In the memorial to the lords of trade, on this sub- 
sty offered for signature, some expressions against Bonaparte, as the dspot of Europ:, 
vere introduced. ‘They are irrelevant in a memorial entirely relating to a matter 
o# trade, and do great injury by keeping up that irritation against the French, which 

already produced so much mischief to these islands. Bonaparte acts with vigour, 
“am enemy; this is to be expected. Abuse is an unmanly mode of attacking him, 
aad only fosters our malignant passions. ‘To enter on the question, who is pre-emi- 
neatly the despot of Europe, would exceed our present bounds. One of the rival 
powers is powerful by land, and the other by sea: both exercise their power to the 
aes of the other; to the mutual injury of their respective countrics; to the 

‘tof neutrals, and in violation of the principles of justice. The hands of our 
fovernment are not sufficiently clean, to justify us in upbraiding Bonaparte for his 
yeem of tyranny. 

own linens have considerably advanced in price, notwithstanding the d 
in the white state. ‘The flax turns out very coarse, and in consequence, the 
isis value’ of linens in every market, is less than in former years. The approach- 

"§ Market in Dublin will probably be extremely dull, Pync’p owing to a want of 

for America, which ia our unsettled ‘relations With that country cannot be 
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The following statement of the cotton trade in England, has been received fron; 
telligent correspondents in Liverpool; and we trust will be acceptable to Our reader 
as giving a view of that trade in our sister country. 

“Our future prospects are connected with many circumstances so changeable jn the, 
nature, and they will be governed so materially by political events, either u pa 
the effects of which we cannot fully estimate, that our conclusions will be necewari 
involved in much uncertainty. A review, however, of the transactions of the lar 
year, may afford some data, enabling us to ascertain how far the means of 
may be proportioned to the extent of our supplies. Upon a reference to,a statemen 
of imports, it will be found, that the quantity of cotton imported into Dy a 
1810, is about $20,000 bags, being about 55,000 more than we received ne 
ceding year. Our arrivals from the United States in 1809, were 124,000 ‘bags, aad, 
in 1810, about 198,000, which is an increase in our supplics from thence, of 74,000 
but, on the other hand, our importations from all other places are 19, pecan 
than in 1809. Our stock, exclusive of what was held in the manufacturing town, 
was, on the Ist of January, 1810, about 75,000 bags, and is now supposed to be nx 
far short of 145,000, so that the addition which it has received, is greater than the q. 
cess of our import. Upon the supposition that these particulars are as accurate as th 
nature of the case will admit, it appears that the quantity taken out of this marke, 
weekly, during the last year, may, upon an average, be about 4,500 to 5,900 bags, a. 
ter making a deduction for the probable increase of the stock, in the possession of 
the dealers and spinners, above what they held on the Ist of January, 1810. We my 
further observe, that 568,000 packiges have been entered at the various ports in Grea 
Britain, m 1810, which exceeds the receipts of 1809, by 124,000 bags; and if we take 
the tota! stock, at the commencement of 1810, with the import of that year, the 
gate will be nearly 700,000 packages. Of this amount, it is calculated, that, during th 
same period, 300,000 bags have been manufacturcd, and about 30,000 exported, which 
leaves a total stock of $70,000 bags and serons, at the beginning of 1811. “This 
tity, after making a reasonable allowance for the comparative smallness of the Bras! 
and East India hags, is considered amply sufficient for twelve months’ consumption, even 
if it should proceed in a ratio proportioned to that of 1810. From this statement & 
would appear that there is a prospect of a further accumulation of cotton in this com 
try, unless our supplies should be diminished, or a more extensive demand be exper 
ced for twist and manufactured goods. It is, however, to be apprehended, that the ¢ 
fects of the late commercial embarrasmects, not soon to be surmounted, and the tu 
tinued want of disposeable funds, (which many still appear, but too sensibly, to & 

erience,) will, with the largeness of our stock, operate unfavourably upon our my 
et. Should those sections of the non-intercourse law, prohibiting the introduci™ 
of our manufactures, take effect, and our exclusion from the continent of Europel 
rigorously enforced, we shall then be deprived of tw great sources of demand, whe 
the ele of the raw material, continuing free and unrestricted, will accumulate 
to an extent to which our own consumption, although confessedly great, and ann- 
ally increasing, cannot be expected to bear an adequate proportion. — This view « 
the subject, although discouraging, seems to be sugyested by the existing state of & 
fairs; but we would willingly hope that there is a better prospect before us, if the 
belligerents, returning to a sense of justice, and to the course which a sound 
beral policy should dictate, withdraw the restrictions so long imposed upoa peut 
commerce. ‘The continental markets being, in that case, re-opened, the suppi 
which they would receive from the United States, would tend greatly t dims 
the magnitude of our imports, while, it is possible, that the obstacles, now pres? 
ed, to the admission of British manufactures, might, at the same time, be partialy 
removed,” : ai “s 

‘The orders in council, since the receipt of the president's proclamation, 34% 
come a subject of increased interest, a memorial was, in consequence, agen ve 
ministers, describing the urgency of the case, and requesting an early GECHemS 
their intentions, as the continuance of our export trade to the United State 
now depend upon the repeal of the measures in question. No reply has | 
received to this application, ner does it appear that any very sangume 
entertained, that our governmént, constituted as it is at present, will” 
don that system, which, as th y have so long and so streiuously mu 
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until the grounds of retaliation are unequivocally removed. Our expectations, 

, of an early and favourable change of measures, chiefly rest upon the pros- 
pect of a change of men and system. 

ia this state of uncertainty, intelligence of an important nature has been received 
in Paris papers of the 27th ult. From the annual exposé of the state of the French 
sation, it would appear, that the complete and virtual repeal of the Berlin and Mi- 
lan decrees is still conditional, and will depend upon the precarious revecation of the 
oders in council, or upon the th: line of policy which the American government may 
pursue. This important document is dated the 10th ult, and addressed to the Ems 
peror, by M. Champagny, who, in adverting to the commercial policy of Great Bri- 
raid, ib use of the following words, “ Your Majesty will persevere in your decrees, 10 
lng ax England persists in her Orders in Counc You will oppose to the maritime blockade, 
the continental blockade ; and to the plunder ow the seas, the confiscation of English merchandise 
apes the continent. It is my duty to acquaint you, that there is henceforth no hope of bringing 
beck your enemits to more moderate ideagy but by persevering in thit system. 

A letter has also been addressed to the president of the council of prizes, in which 
it is observed, that, in consequence of the American government having engaged to 
cuse its rights to be respecaed, all cases pending, relative to the seizure of Ameri- 
can vessels, subsequent to the Ist November, shall not be decided upon according to 
the principles of the Milan and Berlin decrees, but shall remain suspended, being, in 
the mean time, held under sequestration, till the 2d February next, when, in conse- 
quence of the United States having fulfilled their engagement of causing their rights 


aust, 


| w be respected, such vessels, with their cargoes, shall be restored to the rightful 


owners, 

Exchange on London has through this month continued in Belfast, at 8% to 9 per 
ent; and in Dublin, at 8}, 9, and 9; per cent. Discount on bank notes has latter- 
ly rived in Belfast, to 2% and 2} per cent, in exchange for guineas. 





——— 


NATURALIST’S REPORT, 

From December 20, 1810, to January 20, 1811. 
Unite, illustrious nymphs ! your radiant powers, 
Call from their long tepose the vernal hours, 

Wake with soft touch, with rosy hands unbind 
The struggling pinions of the western wind : 





In phalanx firm the fiend of frost assail ; 

Break his white towers, and pierce his crystal mail ; 
To Zembla’s moon—bright coasts the tyrant bear, 
And chain him how.ing to the northern bear. 


Melt with warm breath the fragrant gums, that bind 
The expanding foliage in its scaly rind ; 
And as in air the laughing leaflets play, 
And turn their shining bosoms to the ray ; 
Nymphs ! with sweet smile each opening flower invite 
And on its damask eylids pour the light. 

DARWIN. 

Aono the various phenomena which nature is daily presenting, one which annu- 
ily occurs, has been little noticed, this is the flowering of plants at particular seasons, 
ad 80 fixed is the law by which they are bound, that human ingenuity has not yet 

able to break this immutable decree; the snow-drop cannot be made to delay its 
beyond the usual period for snow, without appearing by the shortest de- 

by greatly injured, nor can the spring flowering Crocus’s be made to flower in the 
“#umn, or the autumnal flowcring ones in thespring, and it is only after man cat 
tion, that plants from a country where they have been accust to a 

, ‘pring, or those from the southern hemisphere, accommodate themselves to this 


ity valuable and beautiful plants might be introduced from the southern extre- 
America, and Van Diemen’s land ; but although the climate is analogous to 
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our own, our intentions might be frustrated before they could accommodate 
selvesto a change of six months, in their period of foliation or fructification, its 
plain that our country might derive important advantages, if the power of acceler» 
ing or retarding the vegetating principle could be discovered ; but this like Many other 
objects is probably only attainable by the attention of several observers being dire, 
edin the same course: it might be worth trying bY those who have the convenieny 
if the progress of vegetationcould be retarded withimpunity by placing some rog, 
én an ice-house, or accelerated by putting them ina hot-house, and this alternately. 
first-placing, for instance, snewdrop roots in the hot-house, afterwards in the iceshoue 
and then.jn the hot-house again, and trying by this means to flower them two or thre: 
times In One year, 

Jan.9, Snow-drops (Galanthus nivalis) and Bell flowered Squills (Scilla Campanula) 

appearing above ground. 
11 Woodlark (Alauda Arborea) singing. 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
From December 20, 1810, to January 20, 1811. 


As it often happens that while the snow falls and lies inlan!, the valley of Belfast 
is entirely free from it ; can the wind blowing across the nar \ w sea between Scotland 
and Ireland be so much warmed by the passage as not to generate snow until it has 
passed 15 or 20 miles inland, and given out its maritime temperature ? Can we conceive 
the Belfast lough to assist in diffusing this maritime warmth farther inland, wher 
the wind comes in that direction, for it is often observed that the grounds on ad 
side of this valley have a covering of snow, while the Belfast valley is not covered w- 
til long afterwards, or when a greater cold comes to prevail ? 

The same variable weather which has continued for such a length of time, yet marii 


this period. 
Dacember 22, 23, cococesceces Wet and stormy, snow lying on the mountain, 
with, it has been said, much "Thunder aé 
Lightning. 
ee ghacbanes Dark dry day. 
BB, apccccsncsccoeses Showers and squalls. 
DE, sntpeccoucensvcenel Dark dry day. 
ST fmeiiecivdcedonse Showers and squalls. 
GB, GBs <cdsdidetie » Dark dry weather, somewhat frosty. 
FAMMATY 1a cccccocetddnsvets . Dark dry day. 
. Da. wicheqsdnocpenasep Some me ie a ¢ On the 4th th 
©. cccssonstenneson .. Fine frosty, with breezes. roadsabout Lar 
4, Be, eccoccnevestans Dark with some hail showers. gan, Dromore, 
is \cenceonainah vessee, Mild day, rain at night. and Comber, 
es EF Eh ite Wet. had much - 
I], ccovccecccccccone - Dry day, wet stormy night < on them, w> 
12, ssesecseeeeeeeseee Showers in the morning. thegt 9 
Bi... copsceaseas seceeee Fine frost the ii 
14, sssescseseeeeeeeee Showery frosty morning, asfaras 
BB, acceconsecce Seecee Snow. scen from jail 
BG... Athy, cocpevns +++. Stormy with showers, fast ait 
Din semenenen sseseese Fine, frost. ly free 








LO, severerereeseeese, Wet and stormy. 
The Barometer has been during this period mostly above 29 ; on the 25th of De 
cember, at was however as low as 28-5, and onthe 28th, it was as high as 30-5. 
The alaiost stationary position of the Thermometer about 35°, ,has beenastonishing wl 
the Newspapers mentiona prevalence of severe frost about London; on the Sth 
January only it was as low as 31°, while onthe 17th it was as high as 50°. 
The S, Westerly wind has blown 13 ; N.W. 3; N.E. 5,and Easterly 6 times 
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CELESTIAL PHENOMENA; 


FOR FEBRUARY, 181]. 


Oy the first, The Moon passes:the meridian’ at 49 min, past 6; the Pleiades being 
thove her, and Atdebaran with the Hyades, to which she is directing her course; to the 
eat of her. The third of the Bull, or nearest of the Hyades, she passes at'ten minutes 
before five, on the following morning, Jupiter is now tothe west of her, and the 

around the planet and the Moon, consisting of the three first stars of the Ram, 
Menkar; with the small stars in the head of the Whale, the third of the River directly 
below hers Orion,Aldebaran, with the Hyades and the Pleiades, will for a long time fix 
our attention. ‘At six she is fifty-four degrees, thirteen minutes, from the sétond of the 
Twins. bf 

Onthe fifth, The Moon is on the meridian at 3 minutes past ten, having above her 
the two first stars of the Twins, and below her, the two Ist.ofthe Little Dog. The great 
Dog is now to the west of the meridian, and with the. group of the preceding night, 
adds lustre to the western hemisphere. At nine, the Moon is thirty-nine degrees, thirty 
two minutes, from the first of the Lion, and forty degrees, thirty-niné minutes, from 
Aldebaran. | ,e 

Qn the tenth, she is perceived to have travelled through the barren space under the 
Lion, and she passes the nineteenth of this constellation at thirteen minutes past mid- 
night, directing her course under the second, towards the seventh of the Virgin. Of 
course, during the night, we note to the east’ of her, the five stars in triangle of this 
constellation. At nine, she is fifty-seven degrees, two minutes, from the secouid of the 
Twins, di ~ Mgt 
On the fifteenth, We perceive that she is directing her course towards Mars, who is 
onthe other side of the two first stars of the Balance. The groupe formed by the first 
of the Virgin, the two first ofthe Balance; ‘Mars, and the stars of the Scorpion, will 
fix the attention of the traveller. 

On the twentieth, The Moon rises between Venus: and the two first stars of the 
Goat, but nearest to the planet. Guo os ; 

On the twenty-sixth, ‘The Moon is seen in the evening under the group formed b 
the three first states of the Ram, the Pleiades, Aldebaran, Jupiter, and Menkar, wit 
the small stars in the head of the Whale. ~~ 

Mercury is stationary on the 12th ; at the, beginning of the month he jis too near the 
Bun to be discovered ; dom may be easily seen toward the latter end of the month. The 
Moon passes him on the 2ist. od 
_ Venus is a morning star, arid adorns'the sky long before thé break of day, Her mo- 
tion is direct through 21°, In the middle of the month, we ‘see het over the stars in the 

of the Archer, and on the 19th she passes over the small double star called D_ the 
war being 59 minutes south of her. ‘The Moon passes her on the 19th. 

Mars is on the meridian a few minuets before 6 on the morning of the Ist, and on the 
%5th, at 8 minutes past 5 in the morning; his motion is direct through 13 degrees, 
He passes Herschell on the 8th, but at a considerable distance, being i degree from 

northward. ‘The Moon pastes him on the 16th. 
Upiter is on our meridian at 20 min. past 6 on the evening of the first, and at a quar- 
‘past 5on the 19th. His motion is direct through 24 degrees, ard he is in the mid- 
of the pleasing group, formed by the three first stars of the Ram, Menkar, Al- 
» andthe Plieades, being near the point where the lines drawn from the Ist\of 
the Ram to Aldebaran, and from the Pleiades to Menkar cross each other. The Moon 
passes him on the Ist and again on the 28th. : 
is on our meridian at $6 min. past’ 8 on the ~~ of the first, and at half 
i 7 the — His motion is direct through 2 an ne-tWentieth degreees. ‘The 
“ee passes him on the 18th, 
nig Tahal is on the meridian at 10 min. past 6 on the morning of the first, and at 51 
line Con» ON the 21st. His motion is direct through 11 minutes, being nearly ina 
cs that drawn from the 1st of the Balance to the 9d of the Scorpion ; the Moon 
mon the 15th. 
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ECLIPSES OF JUPITER’S SATELLITES. 




































































TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


fst SATELLITE.}| 2d SATELLITE. 3d SATELLITE. 
~ _Emersions. ; oe cs 
DAYS..H. M. S:|DAYs, H. M. Se DAYS. H. M. &, DAYS. H. M. ¢ 
'; 9 23 36) 3)17 47 46E. | 6,13 34 55 Im. 
3; 3 52354 7) 4 42 20Im.| 6/15 51 3E. | 
41/22 21 29) 71 7 6 7E. 113}17 36 41m. 
6/16 *50 29}10/18 O 37Im.|}13)19 53 4E. |* Ist Sat. continued, 
8; il 19 24/10/20 24 31 E. |20\)21 38 3i1m,j 22:15 WW ¢ 
10} 5 48 23/14] 7 18 47Im./20/23 55 57E. | 24) 9 @ 4 
12] © 17 17/14] 9 42 51E. [28] 1 39 291m] 8 8 8 
13118 46 17]}17/20 36 56Im.|28] 3 58 14E. : niin, 
15713 15 12/17/23 1 QE. 
17} 7 44 18/21} 9 55 4Im. 
19} 2 13 7}/21}12 19 Q6E. 
20}20>42 9/24/23 18 9OIm. 

25} 1 37 40E. 

28}12 31 12Im. 

28'14 55 50E: 
Look to the right hand* 

ba | 


‘Fhe Essay on Envy and Malice by Medicus; and the French verses, Epitrea Ms 
Moitie, cannot be inserted in our work, 


a elmo 


ERRATA. 


Page 27, col, 1, line 41, for Aughrim, read Boyne. 
Vol. 5, Page 465, col. 1, line 20, for ancilary, read ancillary. 
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